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1A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


THE COMBINATION 


Self-Pronouncing, 
Ceachers’ Reference Bible. 


Ever Offered. 





Greatest Premium 








BOTH KING JAMES AND REVISED VERSIONS COPMBINED 


on the same page, but in such a manner as not to increase the bulk of the book. 
The King James version is the basis, and this version is read straight along from 
the text, while the Revised Version is read from the text in combination with 
foot notes. These notes give all the words and passages of the Revised Version 
where it differs from the King James Version. This combination feature is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, as it gives all the advantages of two separate books with 
the convenience of one and also saves time as the two readings are always right 
before the eye. It contains all the 


Standard and Latest Helps 


to the study of the Bible prepared by the most Eminent Biblical Scholars. It 
is embellished with a complete series of fifteen New Maps—the newest and best 
edgraved maps of Bible Lands, embodying the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations and discoveries. It is printed from large, beautiful, clear, new 
type and all proper names are divided into syllables and every vowel is marked 
and the syllables inflected. showing the sounds and accents as they are given 
in every standard dictionary, thus enabling the reader to properly pronounce 
every word. This feature is a great improvement and a strong recommenda- 
tion for this Bible over others. This is the only Self-Pronouncing Combination 
Teachers’ Bible and is unquestionably the best edition of the world’s best book. 


Our Fine Art Combination Bible. 


This Bible is the same as the one described above, having the Self-Pro- 
nouncing and Combination features and all other helps and in addition is 
»rofusely illustrated and embellished with numerous phototype engravings 
— the paintings of the world’s greatest masters, all drawn and engraved by 
the best artists, to illustrate the teachings of our Lord. They are printed scpa- 
rate from the text and make one grand panorama of pictorial embellishments 
that are as instructive and pleasing as they are ornamental and accurate. 

The growing demand for a wisely and faithfully illustrated student's Bible 
has been fully satisfied by the introduction of our fine art edition of the 
Teachers’ Bible. It combines every valuable feature of the usual teachers’ 
Bible, with a wealth of descriptive and pictorial illustrations so superb as to 
distinctly separate this Bible from all others and place it in a class by itself. 
In artistic beauty it stands without a rival. 

Each illustration is a speaking sermon, a gem of art, the handiwork of a 
master. The wonderful pictures not ‘only beautify this sumptuous volume, 
but actually interpret and make more clear the grand old truths of the Sacred 
Word. This beautiful edition of the Bible is indispensable to all students and 
teachers, 


Notice the Prices. 


This incomparable galaxy of Illustrations has cost the publishers many 
thousands of dollars, and the preparation of this Combination Bible, with all 
its ‘‘ New Helps,’’ has iauieel the labor of a large number of the most emi- 
nent Biblical scholars and scientists of the world. 

This beautiful, large type, Self-Pronouncing, Combination Teachers’ Bible, 
French seal, ‘‘ Divinity Circuit,’’ linen lined, round corners, carmine under gold 
edge, extra finish, publisher's price, 35. This Bible and The Christian Century 
for one year for only $3. 

The Fine Art Combination Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible, same bind- 
ing and style as above, publisher’s price $6. and The Christi-n Century, for one 
year, for only $3.50. 


The Christian Century Co., 358 Dearborn St.Chicago. 
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THE AVDACITY OF JESVS. 


© feature of our Lord’s work is more as- 
His 


solitary voice, unheralded by any words 








tonishing than its boldness. was a 
save those of the rough prophet of the Jor- 
dan, who had spoken of “the coming One.” 
But this constituted the slight introduction 
His 


home was in a remote part of the country, 


to the world into which Jesus came. 





distant from the center of intellectual and 
religious activity at Jerusalem, and while 
he had received the training of the home 
circle and the synagogue school at Nazareth, he was 
without that experience in the university at Jerusalem 
which would have entitled him to the bearing of a 
rabbi and the reverence of his countrymen. He came 
as a peasant, with none of the insignia of authority, 
and yet he spoke with confidence of himself and taught 
with a self-assurance which must have been astonish- 
ing to a degree in the eyes of those who were accus- 
tomed to see all pretense of teaching power buttressed 
by citation of authorities and exhibition of creden- 
tials. 

Jesus’ audience consisted actually of the few people 
who were gathered by his work and whose numbers 
increased until he was pressed on every side by eager 
listeners. In that following of his, however, there 
were represented the three great national factors of 
the world’s life in that period, the Jew, the Greek and 
the Roman, and it was to these three types of mind, 
and all that they represented, that Jesus addressed 
himself. Above the heads of the actual audience, 
made up of peasants, fishermen, tradesmen, women and 
children, Jesus saw the far-stretching horizon of the 
world, with all of its social and spiritual needs, and to 
it he addressed himself, though he spoke apparently 
only to his immediate hearers. When we consider this 
larger audience, the wonder grows that he should have 
used such authoritative tones. He might indeed have 
assumed to teach the simple minds of casual listeners 
in Judea and Galilee, but when one thinks of the wait- 
ing world to which he was apparently evermore con- 
scious of speaking, the wonder grows that he should 
have dared so much. 

For there was the Jew, with his ancestral pride and 
prejudices growing out of the splendors of the temple 
and the law. An illustrious line of prophets, priests, 
sages had prepared him to believe in the superiority 
of his faith to that of all others. He was essentially 
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concerned with religion, not because that was a primi- 
tive impulse of the Semitic race, but because the cir- 
cumstances of Israel’s life had led to the narrowing 
of all activity to the religious field in times subse- 
quent to the loss of the old and cherished political 
power. Since the exile the Jews had been a church 
rather than a nation, and a church it was which em- 
phasized with increasing insistence the glories of the 
Building and the Book. The orthodox Jew practiced 
his austerities, performed his ablutions, paid his tithes 
and offered his sacrifices in the spirit of a man who 
had found the ultimate way of holiness, and was sure 
that no man could teach him further. He was proud 
of his position and of himself, and least of all was 
he likely to listen to a Galileean peasant, speaking with 
reproving tones and demanding repentance. 

But the Greek was also in that audience, and the 
few of his race who listened from time to time to the 
words of Jesus were only representatives of a large 
and influential circle, whose relation to the life of the 
times was close and commanding. The Greek was 
the lover of truth for its own His was 
the life of the intellect. His was the privilege of 
lighting not only the fire of his own mind, but of 
carrying the torch which illumined the intellectual 
All that pertained to human thought 
Human thought has 


sake. 


life of the world. 
he regarded as his possession. 
never reached sublimer heights of power than in the 
age of classic Greece. If it be true that an earlier 
age had exhausted the resources of human develop- 
ment on the physical side, it was equally true that the 
Greek touched the outermost points of intellectual 
expansion. For clearness of thought, keenness of 
perception, analytic ability and artistic skill he re- 
mains unapproached among the nations. Philosophy, 
poetry, art and architecture were his passion. His 
language was the crowning triumph of the art of ex- 
It was the language of the philosopher, the 


pression. 
If the Jew was proud of his an- 


poet, the orator. 
cestry and his religion, the Greek was proud of his 
eminence in the realm of thought and beauty. On 
the surface of things he had nothing yet to wish for. 
All things were his own. 

sy his side stood the Roman, the most commanding 
figure of the three, though the latest to appear. He 
had little whereof to boast in those fields that made the 
Jew and the Greek respectively conspicuous. All that 
Rome possessed of philosophy, art, literature or even 
language, he had borrowed from abroad, because he 
was the world-ruler of his time. It was his to organ- 
ize and command. He had laid his hands upon the 
dismembered fragments of the world and had wrought 
them into an articulate unity that is the marvel of 








i 





history. His was the passion for order and law, and 
even war itself was subordinate in his program to the 
symmetry and discipline of an ordered state. What 
had the Galileean to offer him? His life was apparent- 
ly complete. That which he could not devise for him- 
self he could secure from subject nations. He need 
not mourn that his was not the genius of invention 
or ‘ntellectual creation. The world could do his work 
and was glad to receive in return his approval. He 
was proud of his place and of his history, and it was 
a pride not less than that which burned in the hearts 
of Jew and Greek. 

[t was to these three men as representing the organ- 
ized and active world of the age that Jesus addressed 
himself, and it was in tones of perfect authority and 
perfect quietness that he spoke when he said to them 
“Come unto me.” The boldness of such an invitation 
becomes more astonishing as one reflects upon this 
representative and far-lying audience. If it could have 
been maintained that the Jew or the Greek or the 
Roman was unsuccessful in their respective quests, 
there might have been ampler justification for the atti- 
tude of Jesus, yet each had obtained his wish. He 
was successful in his own way. Each had attained 
the en! of his ambition. 

But Jesus knew that which has become the open 
secret of the world, that neither the Jew, the Greek 
nor the Roman could be satisfied with the things pos- 
sessed. Neither the formal religion of the first, the 
intellectual supremacy of the second, nor the political 
power of the third was enough to give satisfaction to 
a human life. It was the very fact, perhaps, that each 
had reached the end of his appointed course and found 
that he had exhausted his specialty that made tragic 
that brooding sense of inadequacy which was stealing 
over the world. It was not that any of these peoples 
were fully conscious as yet of their limitations. Re- 
ligious revival still made itself felt in Pharisaic cir- 
cles. New intellectual pursuits were constantly de- 
vised among the Greeks, and fresh opportunities of 
conquest presented themselves to Roman eyes. Never- 
theless, the field was practically exhausted. Already 
they were rattling their staves against the sides of a 
universe apparently explored to its utmost limit. 


In this fact lies the significance of Jesus’ call to all 
these men. He knew the limitations of their creeds 
and programs. He understood that they could not be 
satisfied with their schemes of perfection, and from 
all these fields of activity in which their life had de- 
velopec he called them away, not to another scheme, 
but to himself; to his full and perfect life, to his vision 
of truth and beauty, to his consciousness of power. 
And in this fact lay the justification of his seeming 
audacity. Nor is that boldness less striking or less 
justified in our own day. The Jew, the Greek and the 
Roman are with us still in their modern representa- 
tives. The Jew of the first century is once more seen 
in the formalist, legalist and religionist of any creed 
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or cult that rests in forms or symbols, orthodoxies and 
definitions, whether Buddhist, Mohammedan or Chris- 
tian, so called. From all these Jesus calls men to him- 
self, and the vital power of his redemptive life. The 
Greek of today is the intellectualist, with his scheme 
of culture, his small philosophy, his dialects and criti- 
cisms. From these brilliant but arid levels Jesus calls 
men to himself, not to a new philosophy, but a new life. 
And the present-day Roman, the man of affairs, the 
organizer of trade and promoter of vast industries, 
the artisan building his life into this majestic modern 
world, Jesus speaks in the same imperious tones. It 
is to these ruling spirits of the time, proud of their 
success yet at heart proud of their limitations and un- 
satisfied purposes, that he presents the sublime motive 
of a complete and rewarding service. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF MAN- 
HOOD. 


E know vaguely that the highest views of 
human nature are the gifts of the Chris- 
tian spirit. But it is well for our faith 
that we should sometimes make our vague 
and commonplace assumptions clear and 
definite. Can we put our finger upon the 
time and place where the final value of 
each human being for God was first strong- 
ly grasped by a human mind? It was when 
Simon Peter startled himself and Corne- 
lius with the two great words: “Stand up; 
I am also a man,” and “I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons.” In the one saying he affirmed 
his own sense of fellowship with Cornelius in a com- 
mon humanity; in the other he affirmed that every 
righteous man stood on a level before God with every 
other righteous man; he disclosed the fellowship of 
all men in the grace of God. Peter did not see it all, 
all at once, that day, any more than Saul of Tarsus 
understood everything in the very hour when the 
scales fell from his eyes in Damascus. But the door 
was opened and he had passed out forever from the 
atmosphere of exclusiveness into the freedom of the 
new humanity 

There are three facets to that one saying, “I also 
am a man,” each of which may flash upon us in the 
hour of the distinct moral and spiritual experience. 
The first comes when some one who has lived in a 
fancied security of an isolating superiority suddenly 
sees all differences vanish. Down he falls among other 
men, and the words are forced, at first, with bitter- 
ness, from his lips, “I also am a man.” Perhaps he is 
found in some sin which the ordinary run of men com- 
mit, but from which he thought himself exempt. Ter- 
haps it is the still deeper discovery that some privi- 
lege, national or ceremonial. on which be rested his 
religious hopes, has no value before God. The letter 
is the experience of the Jew, the Mohammedan, some- 
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times of the more ignorant Romanist, when the con- 
sciousness of sin has seized him. Down he must come 
among us all, kneel beside us all and cry aloud with us 
all, “I also am a man, a sinful man, O Lord.” 

[he second experience comes upon those who have 
Leen living at the opposite end of the human scale. 
They may have belonged to some submerged section 
of society, serfs and slaves in America or Africa, low- 
horn outcasts of India, to whom the rights, perhaps 
even the name of man has been denied. Dogs they 
were, accursed and despicable, ashamed to stand in 
the same sunshine with those who scorned and crushed 
them. When the gospel messenger comes to them his 
wondrous word is this: “Thou also are a man.” “God 
is no respecter of persons,”’ such an one is told, and 
behold he begins to live with a new consciousness. The 
upper castes complain, as they do, for example, in 
India, to the missionary, that these dogs now look 
and walk and work like men! It is the birth hour of 
manhood that has come upon them. Each has learned 
the magic saying, “I also am a man,” and the glorious 
truth has thrilled him with a new joy, a new confidence, 
a new outlook over time and into eternity, which make 
his conscious manhood shine out before the eyes of 
all. 

There is a third deep, solemn hour into which some 
men pass, when these words are their main comfort. 
When shame has swept over their hearts, when dread 
and doubt have darkened their sky, and they feared 
to name the love of God, some men have suddenly 
remembered that they belong to the race. There is 
such a thing as belonging to a guilty race; there is 
such a thing as crying out with the despair of ‘one 
who finds himself enmeshed in the history and the 
fate of mankind. But here, jusf at hand, is the spring 
which flings open another door and all heaven’s light 
bursts upon the soul. For God’s gift of life, of love, 
of salvation, is to the race; Christ is the Son of Man; 
he died for all; therefore all died. “I also am a man” 
means not only that we have sinned, but that we are 
redeemed, not only that fear has seized, but that life 
may fill us. 

It is a great plea to make before God, “I also am 
a man,” and it is a great claim with which to go out 
among men, giving us inexhaustible rights and laying 
on us endless responsibility. Out of this consciousness 
all manliness may arise before God, and among men, 
the manliness which stands for self-respect, sincerity 
and love. 





Dr. James Martineau, in his book entitled “A Way 
Out of the Trinitarian Controversy,” gives the follow- 
ing excellent definition of the Trinity: “What God 
is in himself; what he is as manifested in the universe 
and history brought to a focus in the drama of redemp- 
tion; what he is in communion with our inner spirit; 
these are the points of view described in the persons of 
the Trinity.” 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION. 
By the Visitor. 


T IS twenty years since the first convention 
of Christian Endeavor was held in Port- 
land, Maine, and the story of these years 
reads like a romance. From a single so- 
ciety to a vast organization with: sixty, 
thousand societies and nearly four millions 
of members is the record of a period only 
long enough for a boy to come to his major- 
ity. Nor does this phenomenal growth 
show signs of ceasing. During the past 
year there have been added to the list two 

thousand new societies with one hundred thousand 

members, or as many as the organization gained in the 
first seven years of its existence. 

When one says that the convention held in Cincin- 
nati last week was a great gathering, perhaps the best 
in the history of the Endeavor movement, he must 
remember those wonderful conventions of former years 
with their hosts of enthusiastic attendants, ranging in 
numbers from forty to sixty thousand, as at Boston, 
Cleveland, Washington, and even San _ Francisco, 
where not less than twenty-five thousand wearers of 
the “C. E.” pin registered, and double that number of 
pilgrims assembled. But while the numbers at Cin- 
cinnati did not reach these levels, for reasons among 
which the chief was unquestionably the severe heat, 
yet the entire history of the movement may be scanned 
without finding a convention superior in spirit, earnest- 
ness and results. From the first there was a pervading 
expectation of great things, and in this no one was 
disappointed. It was not in vast throngs, nor magnifi- 
cent decorations, nor thrilling addresses that this 
quality inhered, though all these were features of the 
occasion. It was the consciousness of the divine 
presence and blessing in an unusual degree which made 
appropriate the patriarch’s words, “This is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 

Christian Endeavor is changing somewhat in char- 
acter, and this is well. Growth involves change. A 
boy does not grow in size alone; he changes in char- 
acter. There are those who complain that Christian 
Endeavor is not what it used to be; that it is losing its 
enthusiasm, and is about to decline. It is probably 
true that a certain hilarity and noisiness which it was 
once known to possess are giving place to more sober 
and vigorous elements of character. A boy gets over 
his shouting period. When he becomes a man he 
puts away childish things. Christian Endeavor is 
passing through the normal changes that mark any 
living organism. There is first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

Important Changes. 


Among the changes that have taken place in the 
past vear is one of great importance. Objections have 








been made to the pledge as involving obligations 
which not all would care to take. While it has been felt 
among the workers in the society that the pledge was 
one of the distinctive and most effective features of 
the plan, yet it has been decided that any group ot 
young Christians may adopt any form of pledge or 
covenant which contains the essentials of loyalty to 
Christ and the Church, and use this instead of the his- 
toric pledge of the Society. This is an important step, 
and is wise at this time, after experience has shown the 
walue of the original covenant. Liberty may be accord- 
ed now, where it would have been unwise at first. 

Another new feature is the principle of inclusion and 
unity, whereby societies of other names and character 
may be received into the ranks of Christian Endeavor, 
retaining their old name and adding the new. Thus 
in Canada a large number of Methodist societies which 
before maintained a separate existence, owing al- 
legiance only to the denominational organization, have 
now become “Epworth Leagues of Christian En- 
deavor,” and as the result of this change the Methodists 
actually stand first in the Endeavor ranks in the 
province. 

A third feature is the biennial convention. Here- 
after the international conventions will be held once 
in two years and will alternate with the state conven- 
tions, which will also be biennial. This change has 
long been in contemplation. A fourth is the employ- 
ment of a field secretary, who will devote his entire 
time to organization and convention work. At the 
same time the World’s Christian Endeavor Union is 
sending out a missionary secretary to labor in Europe 
and Asia. These are all signs of growth and promise 
great things for the future. 

The convention met in Music Hall, where two years 
since the great jubilee convention of the Disciples of 
Christ was held, and many remembered, while Presi- 
dent Clark was delivering his convention address on 
Saturday night before a vast audience that packed the 
great building, that he had spoken from the same 
platform two years before to an equally large gather- 
ing. This great central hall, usually called Springer 
Hall, was named for the occasion “Auditorium En- 
deavor.”” The south wing, usually called Floral Hall, 
was known as “Auditorium Ohio,” while the north 
wing, commonly called Power Hall, was designated 
“Auditorium Williston.” In addition several of the 
largest churches in the vicinity were called into requi- 
sition for overflow and special meetings. If any 
names in the long list of speakers were to be singled 
out for particular mention perhaps they would be G. 
Campbell Morgan, Floyd W. Tompkins, Chas. M. 
Sheldon, W. S. Ament, Samuel B. Capen, and Booker 
Washington; but all who had part, men and women 
alike, deserved equal honor, and exemplified the 
familiar words, “One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” 


That was a rather pointed story that the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst told in his pulpit recently to illustrate the 
fact that no man could come into close contact with the 
universe without having the idea of the maker come 
into his mind. The late Robert Ingersoll, while in 
Mr. Beecher’s study, at one time, saw a large globe 
standing on his table—a globe that showed in elegant 





outlines the contour of the earth’s continents and seas. 
“ That's a fine globe you have there, Mr. Beecher? 
Who made it?” was Mr. Ingersoll’s inquiry. 
“Oh, nobody,” 
Transcript. 


answered Mr. Beecher.—Boston 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Ghe Christian Endeavor Conwention. 

\t the Christian Endeavor gathering held last week 
in Cincinnati the leading thought was “The Twentieth 
Century Christian Endeavor Society.” The look of 
the young people was wisely turned not to the past 
but to the future. There was an absence of the spirit 
of self-satisfaction which puts a fatal arrest upon all 
progress. No time was wasted in bandying compli- 
ments, or in cackling over what has been accomplish- 
ed. The pressing problems of to-day and to-morrow 
absorbed all the interest and attention. The program 
was bewildering in its extent and variety ; but the key- 
note of the whole series of meetings was found in 
President Clarke’s address on “Advanced Steps for 
the New Year.” This great society with nearly four 
million members has to be counted in among the 
mightiest of the forces that make for the world’s bet- 
terment. 

The Cost of War. 

War has become such a terrible thing that civilized 
nations are bound to give greater pause in the future 
before entering upon it. 

Before the war was declared between the Boers 
and the British Oom Paul predicted that “all the world 
will shudder at the butcher’s bill,” and the English 
people are beginning to appreciate his meaning. The 
total number of casualties to the British army in 
South Africa up to the 31st of May was 66,197, of 
whom 19,648 died; 369 officers and 3,819 men were 
killed in action; 116 officers and 1,288 men died of 
wounds ; 241 officers and 9,426 men died of disease, and 
nine officers and 714 men are missing, their bodies 
never having been recovered. The remainder have 
been discharged for wounds, sickness and other dis- 
abilities. 

The financial cost of the war up to the 31st of May, 
in round numbers, was $755,000,000, which is an aver- 
age of nearly $1,500,000 a day. The public debt of 
Great Britain has been increased $575,000,000, and the 
revenues have been increased $275,000,000 a year 
by adding to the tax on incomes, on sugar, molasses, 
glucose, coal and other articles. 

Death of Professor John Fiske. 

The death of John Fiske,the famous historian, at the 
age of 59, takes from us one of the foremost men in 
the realm of letters. His versatility was remarkable. 
He was conspicuous as a linguist, as an art critic, as a 
student of science, philosophy and history. But it was 
in these two last named fields that he won his laurels. 
His work as Professor in Harvard was secondary to 
his work as an author. His books as they came from 
the press were eagerly waited for by a number of 
thoughtful people who looked to him for light and 
leading. In his scientific and philosophic books there 
was a steady development from agnosticism to theism. 
But in theism he could not rest. The heart hunger of 
the man cried out for what science and philosophy fail- 
ed to give. In his last book “Through Nature to 
God” in discussing “the everlasting reality of religion” 
he bases his belief in a future life upon the corrolation 
between human needs and divine supplies. 

Wonderful things are told about his precosity as a 
child; but fortunately he was not one of those preco- 
cious children who burn out early and disappoint pa- 
rental hopes. He is said to have read Shakespeare 
through before he was eight ; to have completed Euclid 
and trigonometry at twelve; to have acquired a read- 
ing knowledge of Greek, Latin, German, French, Span- 
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ish, and Italian by the time he was seventeen, and 
passed on to Sanscrit and Hebrew at eighteen. These 
marvelous endowments continued in exercise to the 
very end. 

Professor Fiske was an imposing personality. He 
stood over six feet high, and weighed upwards of 300 
pounds. In his personal habits he was somewhat 
lawless ; for physical exercise he had neither time nor 
inclination ; dietary restrictions he set at nought; and 
there can be little doubt that his disregard of natural 
laws helped to shorten his days. 

Large as was his literary output, one cannot but 
regret that he did not concentrate his vast energies 
and affluent stores of learning upon the production of 
a continuous history of the United States. No man in 
our day was more fully equipped for this important 
task. Yet for what he has given us we are profoundly 
thankful. The world is richer for the treasure which 
he has left us. 

Future of Religious Journalism. 

In the Forum for July, H. W. Horwill discusses the 
future of religious journalism in America and Eng- 
land. He seeks to find out from a study of present 
tendencies whether the increasing attention given by 
secular journals to religious questions will be likely 
to lessen the influence of the distinctly religious jour- 
nal. He rightly holds that the religious journal will 
always have a place and mission of its own; not as a 
news gatherer, but as an interpreter and leader of 
religious thought. Mr. Horwill is convinced that the 
hour of opportunity for religious journalism in Ameri- 
ca has come. But the opportunity will be missed un- 
less there is a radical modification of traditional meth- 
ods. The day of the denominational journal is gone. 
The tendency to inter-denominational fellowship cre- 
ates in itself a demand for a medium of inter-denom- 
inational fellowship. A free religious press, a press 
which is not under the dictation or control of any 
ecclesiastical party, a press that can afford to be out- 
spoken on the burning questions of the hour is certain- 
ly a disideratum. Worthily to fill that place will be 
The Christian Century’s best endeavor. 


CHICAGO NOGES. 


Out of deference to public sentiment the La Grange 
Golf Club has refused permission to play on its links 
on Sundays. This recognition of the rights and con- 
victions of others is commendable. As some one has 
said, the right of a man to swing his arm stops where 
another man’s nose begins. 





At a meeting held on Sunday last in Quinn Chapel 
Mrs. Josephine Yates took the position that the col- 
ored people must work out their own salvation, heav- 
ily handicapped as they are in the race of life by social 
prejudice. This is also the position of Booker  T. 
Washington of Tuskegee Institute. They will win 
only what they merit. But in their upward struggle 
they need and ought to receive the sympathy and 
help of the more favored race to which they were so 
long in subjection. 


In addition to the extensive work which it is now 
doing throughout the city the Visiting Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation has just established a new home for crippled 
and convalescent children in Winnetka. Here the 
sick children will get freedom and fresh air. In con- 
nection with this organization there are fourteen regu- 
lar nurses, and a score more of emergency nurses who 
have been kept exceedingly busy during the recent hot 
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The work of this association is limited only by 
the means placed at its disposal. It is never able fully 
to meet the enormous demands made upon it. No- 
where could a better opportunity be afforded for an 
investment of money than in this noble charity. 


spell. 


A sporadic and foolish movement which has received 
more notice than it deserves has found expression in a 
new organization entitled the “White Boxers.” The 
aim of this new organization is to deprive the alien 
and lower orders of men, especially the Mongolians 
and the Ethiopians of advantages that will finally 
place them in a position superior to that of the Cau- 
casian. The colored people of the city appear to be 
excited over this new display of racial discrimination. 
But without cause. This country is not going back on 
the doctrine of equal rights. And in the great race 
struggle the law of the survival of the fittest will deter- 
mine the final result. 


Apropos of the hot weather, Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, believes that 
from a scientific point of view it is as inexcusable for 
people to be prostrated or killed by heat as it would 
be to suffer from cold. He holds that it is as prac- 
ticable to construct a house to keep out the summer 
heat as the winter cold. We place furnaces in the 
basements to expel the cold from the rooms above; 
why not place refrigerators in the attic to drive out the 
heat from the rooms below? The theory looks plausi- 
ble; but why do not some of our inventive geniuses 
hurry up? For some of us this new ministrant to 
physical comfort may come too late; vet we are glad 
to be assured that it is on the way. 


One of the younger city pastors, the Rev. Edgar B. 
Wylie of Summerdale Congregational Church, has 
given up his life as a sacrifice to the cause of Christ. 
He had a hard field. Ten years ago he began preach- 
ing in the railroad station house. Gradually he gath- 
ered around him a group of Christian believers. A 
church was formed, consisting prinipally of working 
people. After years of heroic struggle a comfortable 
church was built costing upwards of $10,000. That 
building, with the living body of believers which it 
houses, is the preacher’s monument. Worn out with in- 
cessant toil he became an easy prey to pneumonia,which 
hurried him to the tomb. While we mourn the short- 
ening of such a useful life we rejoice that it was so 
grandly sacrificial. Worldly men show the same con- 
suming zeal in business. “They do it to obtain a cor- 
tuptible crown; we an incorruptible.” 


Vacation School work has been resumed. And a 
blessed work it is. The children that are gathered into 
these schools are from the densest portions of the city. 
No books are used, but the little ones are taugh such 
practical things as physical culture, manual training, 
sewing, drawing, singing, and simple gardening. Bath- 
ing facilities are provided; and there is an excursion 
to the country once a week. In one department there 
are thirty blind children who are instructed in nature 
studies through the sense of touch; in another depart- 
ment are twenty-four deaf mutes under competent 
teachers ; a third department consists of crippled chil- 
dren. These unfortunates are gathered up in a bus 
every morning and taken home in the same way at 
the close of the dav. The saddest thing about this 
good work is that only a small proportion of those 
who clamor for admission into these vacation schools 
can be taken care of. 
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Let there be many windows in your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 
May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. Tear away 
The blinds of superstition: let the light 
Pour through the windows broad as truth itself 
And high as God Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the plant 
Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you from their peace-crowned heights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 
—E. Wheeler Wilcox. 





LIVING IN THE PRE SE NCE. 


James M. Campbell, D. D. 

l is our privilege to live continually in the 
Presence. But let the distinction be care- 
fully noted between living in the Presence, 
and living in the consciousness of the 
Presence. To live in the continuous con- 
sciousness of the Presence is a sheer im- 
possibility. The mind must necessarily be 
taken up with a multitude of mundane 
things which compel us to withdraw our 
thought for the time from a contemplation 
upon the things of the unseen realm. And 
just in proportion to the diligence which we give to the 
daily tasks which are concerned with outward things, 
will the distinct consciousness of the Presence be ab- 
sent. Are we therefore to conclude that the Presence 
is fitful, and that it has gone from us? By no means. 
As we breathe the atmosphere without being aware of 
the fact; as we walk in the light of day without think- 
ing of the sun, so we may breathe the atmosphere 
of the Lord’s Presence, and walk in the light of his 
countenance without thinking distinctly of him. The 
Indian sage, Ramakrishna, exclaims, “Thou seest many 
stars at night in the sky, but findest them not when 
the sun rises. Canst thou say that there are no stars, 
then, in the heaven of day? So, O man, because thou 
beholdest not the Almighty in the days of thy igno- 
rance say not that there is no God.” God is just as 
near when his presence is obscured as when we re- 
joice in the light of his countenance. 

Modern philosophers speak of a sub-consciousness 
in which past experiences are treasured up. If we be- 
lieve in the existence of this deeper region lying be- 
low the line of ordinary consciousness we can see how 
the experience of the past may become the conservator 
of the faith of the present. The Christ who has once 
manifested himself to us may still be with us, although 
we are not conscious of his presence. It is a great 
advance when we walk by faith rather than by feeling 
We can then live in the Presence even when the 
thought of the unseen Christ does not rise distinctly in- 
to consciousness. There is no reason to utter the wail, 

“Sometimes I catch sweet glimpses of his face, 
But that is all; 
Sometimes he looks on me and seems to smile 
But that is all. 
Sometimes he speaks a passing word of peace 
But that is all, 
Sometimes I hear his loving voice 
Upon me call.’ 





— Bonar. 
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What more ought one who walks with Christ by faith 
to expect? If moments beautiful and rare are given 
when the vision breaks upon us, let us rejoice; but 
when the vision fades, and fade it must, let us not 
mourn. It is good to be on Tabor, but it is not good to 
tarry there too long. When we come down from the 
mount we are to remember that the reality of which 
we caught a glimpse never changes. And having 
seen the glory of the Lord we are henceforth to shape 
our lives according to the pattern shown us on the 
mount. The experience of Christ’s presence which 
came to Jonathan Edwards as he was meditating one 
day in the woods was never repeated, but its influence 
upon his after life was as pronounced as was tlie vision 
of the risen Christ upon the life of Saul of Tarsus; 
but by that experience his faith in the perpetual Pres- 
ence was confirmed, and his whole after life was 
shaped. 

Bearing in mind the distinction between living in 
the Presence and living in the consciousness of the 
Presence, let us now consider some of the things which 
come from living in the Presence. 

I. A restraint will be put upon wrong doing. 
Those who live in Christ’s sight will live carefully. 
They will check the unkind word before it leaps from 
the lips; they will repress the cruel criticism before 
it drops from the pen. Like Moses they will endure 
things otherwise unendurable, “as seeing him who is 
invisible.” A single look into the face of Christ will 
break the spell of temptation, and shame us out of 
sin. In his presence unholy passion will be quenched ; 
unholy ambitions will be withered up; unholy pur- 
poses and desires will perish. To keep evil in heart, 
Christ has to be kept out of the thoughts. 

2. The deepest springs of holiness will be un- 
sealed. Those who enjoy the satisfying and sanctify- 
ing companionship of Christ will become like him. By 
the transforming touch of his personal influence they 
will become assimilated to his holy character. They 
will receive from him a new conscience, and a new 
heart. Nourished by his grace their inward strength 
will be constantly renewed—the battery being re- 
charged as fast as the power is used up, the lamp re- 
plenished as fast as the oil is consumed; bathing in 
his love they will be made clean; experiencing the vir- 
tue and efficacy of his outflowing and inflowing life 
they will be made whole; dwelling in his presence 
they will reflect his image. Their whole life will af- 
ford evidence of their responsiveness to the divine 
appeal, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

3. The soul will find a fixed center of rest in the 
midst of the storms of life. When the storm rages 
the sweet assurance of the Savior’s brooding pres- 
ence will bring the peace which passeth understand- 
ing. Under the shadow of his wing the fluttered soul 
will nestle down securely. In the sunshine of his love 
no trouble can long prevail. “In his presence is ful- 
ness of joy.” All foreboding is quelled in the heart 
of him who believes the promise, ‘““My presence shall 
go thee, and I will give thee rest.” (Exod. 23: 
14. 

It is said that when the monk who opened for Dante, 
the wanderer, the doors of the monastery of Santa 
Croce, asked him, “What seek you here?” he gazed 
around with restless, hungry eyes, and slowly an- 
swered, “Pacem!” When Christ is found, peace is 
found. Listen to him as he says, “In this world ye 
shall have tribulation, but in me, peace.” “Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” For the weary heart of man there is 
rest in his love, rest in his will, rest in his service 
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At the time of his departure Jesus said: “I will not 
leave you orphans, I will come unto you.” “Forlorn 
and desolate you will not be; for although you see me 
not I will be near to comfort you.” “A little while 
and ye behold me no more, and again a little while and 
ye shall see me.” “Now ye have sorrow, but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” The soul that believes 
that these words of promise have been fulfilled has 
found its true haven of rest. : 

4. The soul will be filled with the inspiration of 
hope. The time when the presence of Christ seems 
most real; the time when he lives most clearly in our 
thoughts, and desires, and choices, is a time when 
all things seem possible. The blessed hope of the 
world’s redemption burns brightly when the Presence 
is kept in view, but it speedily expires when the Pres- 
ence is lost sight of. If, instead of waiting for Christ, 
we were to wait upon him; if, instead of trving to 
read the-signs of his coming we were to begin to 
read the signs of his presence, the hope that now burns 
low would be fanned into a soaring flame. If Christ 
be present why should not the heart bound with hope? 
Are not all agreed that in his presence hope is to find 
its long-delayed fulfillment ? 

5. The soul will be roused to strenuous endeavor. 
The Presence is dynamical. It is both an impulse and 
a power. It urges and it enables. It is impossible 
for those who live in the Presence to live in idleness. 
They will be allowed no rest until they go forth to min- 
ister to others. And it is impossible for those who 
live in the Presence to live at a “poor dying rate.” 
Strength will be given them for every duty. Paul, at 
the time of his first trial before Caesar, when forsaken 
by friends, said, “The Lord stood by me, and gave me 
power” (II Tim. 4: 17). The Lord gave him power 
not only to pass through that ordeal, but to prevail 
over every difficulty, and go on fulfilling his mission 
of proclaiming to the world the message of salvation 
which had been committed to his trust. To live in the 
Presence is to live within the sphere of Christ’s vivi- 
fying influence, to be inspired by his example, to be en- 
dured with his strength and patience. Those who live 
with Christ, live in him, and from him, and for him. 
In them he is made visible and operant. In them his 
life is continued. For them to live is for Him to live. 





THE NORMAL CHVRCH. 


A. B. Jones. 


N the New Testament, Christian life and 
activity are presented to us in three phases 
—the individual, the congregational and 
the corporate. The sacred writers empha- 
size the individual and the corporate, but 
not the congregational. We emphasize the 
congregational but not the corporate; and 
herein obtains a notable difference between 

us and the New Testament. 

“4 In our individual capacity we are ex- 

. horted, each man for himself, to exercise a 

personal faith and to render unto Christ a personal 

obedience. We are called upon to “work out our own 
salvation,” to “make our calling and election sure.” 

We are warned that “every one of us shall give ac- 

count of himself to God.” So direct and personal are 

the appeals made to men all through the Scriptures 
that we are made to feel that every man is left to 
struggle for salvation just as if he were the only 





Christian on the earth; and, within certain limitations, 
this is the case. There is opportunity here for great 
diversity in the development of individual peculiarities, 
and of original gifts in man. These personal differ- 
ences are as marked in men, in Christian men, as are 
the differences in the trees of the forest. The oak, 
the walnut, the ash, the cedar—how diversified their 
forms, and yet how typical of the diversities in men! 

Corporately considered, these men are put into rela- 
tion with each other as the children of the Lord, and 
associated organically as the church of God. Viewed 
simply as Christians, as members of the body of Christ, 
these differentiating peculiarities disappear, and we 
no longer see men as trees walking, but rather as the 
stars of heaven smiling down upon us, all looking 
alike; the accidental differences, whatever they may 
be, are all lost in the presence of the blaze and glory 
of a sublime unity. 

The dominant law of the universe, and that which 
constitutes this system of things by which we are sur- 
rounded a universe, is the law of unity. This law as- 
serts its supremacy, and at the same time declares the 
wisdom of a supreme intelligence in the following 
points: Unity in variety, unity in liberty, and unity 
in glory. 

Unity in Variety. 

A superficial view of this material world gives to the 
mind an impression of a boundless diversity and end- 
less confusion. But it is here the scientist finds his do- 
main, and the sphere of his operations. With a dis- 
cerning and penetrating eye he looks beneath the sur- 
face, and discovers amid this great variety a “law of 
unity,” and establishes those classifications of objects 
that give birth to the various sciences of material 
things. Under his magic touch individuals group 
themselves into species, species aggregate into genera, 
and genera by the same principle form higher and vet 
higher associations until we reach the lofty concep- 
tion of the universe, made radiant by the presence and 
the glory of God. 

The simpler forms in which this law of unity in va- 
riety manifests itself are familiar to us all. By its au- 
thority we speak of a swarm of bees, a school of fishes, 
a flock of birds, a herd of cattle, a tribe of Indians, the 
English, German and French races. While every bee 
and bird and fish and man is definitely stamped with 
his own individuality, of which, in some form or oth- 
er, he is sensible, yet his very life and being are so 
dominated by the law of unity that he clings to his 
fellows with the same tenacity that he clings to life 
itself. 


This tendency manifests itself in the higher forms 
of civil society when men voluntarily associate them- 
selves together under the compact of governments. 
Unity of citizenship is the ideal toward which a pro- 
gressive civilization is tending. In this respect our 
own government is projected upon a grand scale and 
is a model for the world. Men of every variety and 
type of nationality, language, and complexion are here 
made homogeneous as citizens by the force of those 
immortal truths enunciated in the Declaration of In- 
pendence—“all men are created equals, and are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights” 
The unifying power of these principles breaks down 
all the accidental and artificial distinctions previously 
existing, and secures unity of citizenship to that 
heterogeneous mass of humanity that is immigrating 
to our shores. The duty to pay taxes, the right to 
vote, the right to seek office at the hands of the people, 
the right to seek redress of wrongs in the courts, the 
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right to choose our own vocations, and all that prop- 
erly enters into a just idea of a citizen of a righteous 
government, are here meted out alike to every man. 
Had we some sort of an optical instrument for view- 
ing solely the citizenship of a man—an instrument that 
would so operate as to exclude every element of char- 
acter except those that make the man a citizen of this 
government—looking through this instrument all men 
would appear precisely alike. And could we photo- 
graph them as they pass under view, and place these 
photographs in a gallery there would be no differences ; 
to the most artistic eye they would be pictures of the 
same identical object—the American citizen. The law 
of “unity in variety” is here operating upon the higher 
plane of man’s social nature 

But there is yet a still higher plane on which this 
law operates. The highest form of corporate life 
is found in the moral and religious sphere. Chris- 
tianity is a great moral force intended to revolutionize 
mankind. Its work is radical and thorough. It turns 
darkness into light, sin into righteousness, death into 
life. Its effects on fallen human creatures are styled 
in the Holy Scriptures “Conversion,” a complete turn 
ing around; “regeneration,” being born again; “new 
creation,” something wholly different from the old 
man. The idea of gathering from the hedges and 
highways of the world the lost and fallen of every 
moral type; of cleansing and purifying them by the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, of associating them together in 
the common fellowship of the church under the in- 
spiration of the “Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of Man,” is the sublimest illustration of the great 
law we are now considering, the law of “unity in 
variety,” of which we can conceive. “There is neither 
lew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there 
is neither male nor female”; all national distinctions 
are dropped, all social irregularities are forgotten, and 
all sexual differences are lost, “for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” We shall dwell on this thought in our 
next article with a view to giving it the emphasis which 
its importance demands. 

Liberty, Mo 


HOW JOSEPH COOK SEEMED 
TO ME. 


Simeon Gilbert, D. D. 


OSEPH COOK was one of the unique per- 
sonalities of his generation. He was one 
who had given him a distinctly providen- 
tial mission. The consciousness of this 
mission wakened and utilized all there was 
in him and of him. “This one thing I do,” 
he could say of himself as truly as Paul 
did. He had conferred on him, I believe, 
all the customary academic degrees. Yet 
no one ever thought of applying them to 
him, any more than to Henry Ward Beech- 

er or Phillips Brooks. He made for his own name 
his own “degree.” And in his public address he never 

appeared at his normal advantage except before the 
largest audiences and on the most magnificent occa- 





sions. 

That Joseph Cook’s phenomenal physical strength 
did not break down sooner, in view of the tremendous 
strain put upon it during those twenty vears of his 
great public Lectureship, is the occasion for wonder. 
The Boston Monday Lectureship was only the begin- 


ning of it. While those lectures, as published in full 
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or in part in various newspapers, were being read by 
the million, he was rushing up and down the land, east 
and west, repeating these and other lectures to large 
audiences all over the country. 

Chere had been from boyhood to his full-orbed 
young manhood, something prodigious in the passion 
with which he gave himself to the all-consuming busi- 
ness of preparation. Though aware all those eager 
years of strange powers stirring within him, this fact 
impelled the more strenuous endeavor. 

Che well-selected school library which came into 
his possession when about ten years of age was, at the 
time, an oye-opener to him. However beyond his 
years some of the books were, he devoured them, and 
henceforth let lis mind and spirit grow by that which 
it fed upon. 

But the soul of the precocious and dreamy boy did 
not feed on the books alone. He had been born on 
a farm in the same house where it was his happiness 
to spend his last days. It was in a singularly beauti- 
ul and picturesque valley, with mountains on either 
hand and just between two lakes, Champlain and Lak« 
George. [rom the first Nature, with her infinitely va 
ried aspects of power and beauty, had held his sus 
cepttble spirit in her kindest keeping. It is easy to 
discern in the outcome of his later life lessons of deep 
est import which he then learned from the beautiful, 
he tender, the august moods of nature there under 
the shadows of his own “sky cliff,” from whose point 
f outlook he loved to watch both the lakes at their 
times of greatest loveliness. The boldest wing of the 
hoy’s imagination had its own verge and room for 
growth. 

While still a student in Phillips’ Academy at Ando- 
ver, his distinction was unmistakable. There was a 
splendid physical basis, the perfect health and whole- 
someness, the broad, ruddy tace, the superb brow and 
the wonderful eyes of the boy, and such high principle 
withal, pointing clearly to rare achievement, along 
some line of original action. 

Joseph Cook’s years of study in Yale and in Har- 
vard, at Andover and in the German universities con- 
stituted the grand preliminary battlefield of his life. 
In them he was tested to the very foundation of his 
being. He never needed that any one should bid him 
“tarry in Jericho till his beard was grown.” He did 
not run until he was sent. When he did go, it was 
because from his inmost soul he felt that he had to. 
(jod’s own ordaining hand, he knew, was upon him. 
\fter a few vears in the work of preaching, Joseph 
Cook presently felt, as John Wesley had said, that 
“the world was his parish.” 

The creation of Joseph Cook’s Boston “Monday 
Lectureship” must be accounted one of the most origi- 
nal individual achievements of the time. To have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining it as he did every winter 
throughout those nearly twenty years was something 
to wonder at. It is not likely that there was any other 
man in America who could have done it. Nor could 
he ever have done it except at just that particular point, 
that peculiar juncture in the evolution of scientific and 
religious thought. He had the spiritual sense to see 
the hour, and with the power of the Highest conscious- 
ly upon him he boldly strode forth to meet the chal- 
lenging exigency. 

Joseph Cook’s mission was that of a tremendously 
forceful and thought-compelling emphasis. The origi- 
nality of it was in the timeliness of it. And in the 
strategic timeliness of it was the secret of its effective- 
ness and value. Just then the “two seas” of modern 
thought met. The new thought of evolution was pro- 
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ducing a revolution. The supreme danger was that 
while the new thought was still in its partialness and 
immaturity, from its first connection with material 
facts and forces, the spiritual would be overriden. 
pushed aside, ignored. 

It was Joseph Cook’s sublime, devout and cour- 
ageous championship of the Spiritual in Man and in 
the World which gave such memorable distinction 
to his mission and his message. 

No doubt there was a hugeness in his manner. Some- 
thing that was mammoth in his method. It is not im- 
portant either to affirm or to deny that he may have 
had a personal foible or two of his own sort. The 
fact remains that after all the thunder and the light- 
ning of Joseph Cook’s wholly unique lecture career, the 
atmosphere of modern thought was perceptibly clear- 
er, broader, more rational, more truly scientific, as it 
was more spiritual. 

Looking forth upon the entire life just now finished, 
it is again clear that the child was father of the man ; 
that the man was the child of his own age, and one 
of the elemental factors in the new and larger-minded 
epoch of human thought which signalizes the new 
century. 

Pre-eminently Joseph Cook was a man who was not 
afraid. The contagion of his manful, spiritual courage, 
touched into power alike by his conscience and his 
faith, was among the wholesomest dominating influ- 
ences of the time. 





A MODERN PARABLES 
Wm. H. Matlock. 


ID you never, in walking in the fields, come 
across a large flat stone, which had laid, 
nobody knows just how long, just where 
you found it, with grass forming a little 
hedge, as it were, all around it, close to its 
edges—? d have you not, in obedience to a 
kind of tezling that told you it had heen ly- 
ing there long enough, insinuated your 
stick or your foot or your fingers under its 
edge and turned it over as a housewife 
turns a cake, when she says to herself, “It’s 

done brown enough by this time?’ What an odd 
revelation and what 2n unforeseen and unpleasant sur- 

prise to a small community, the very existence of which 
you had not suspected, until the sudden dismay and 
scattering among its members produced by your turn- 
ing the old stone ver. Blades of grass, flattened down, 
colorless, matted together, as if they had been bleached 
and ironed; hideous crawling creatures, some of them 
coleopterous or horny-shelled; turtle-bugs one wants 
to call them ; some of them softer, but cunningly spread 

out and compressed like Lepine watches * * * 
black, glossy crickets with their filaments sticking out 
like the whips of four-horse stage coaches ; motionless, 
slug-like creatures, young larvae; perhaps more hor- 
rible in their pulpy stillness than even in the infernal 
wriggle of maturity. But no sooner is the stone turn- 
ed and the wholesome light of day let upon this com- 
pressed and blinded community of creeping things, 
than all of them which enjoy the luxury of legs, and 
some of them have a good many, rush round wildly, 
butting each other and everything in their way, and 
end in a general stampede for underground retreats 
from the regions poisoned by sunshine. Next year you 
will find the grass growing tall and green where the 
stone lay; the ground-bird builds his nest where the 

beetle had his hole; the dandelion and the buttercup 
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are growing there, and the broad fans of insect angels 
open and shut over their golden disks, as the rhythmic 
waves of blissful consciousness pulsate through their 
glorified being.”—From “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” by Dr. Holmes. 

It would make an interesting literary and religious 
puzzle to stop right here and ask the reader to inter- 
pret for himself the meaning of the stone incident; 
but Holmes relieved us of this necessity, and of all 
blunders, by noting down the moral value of the im- 
ages. He has declared unto us the parable of the stone. 

Ghe Parable Explained. 

“There is meaning in each of these images—the but- 
terfly as well as the others. 

“The stone is ancient error. 

“The grass is human nature borne down and bleach- 
ed of all its color by it. 

“The shapes which are found beneath are the crafty 
beings that thrive in darkness, and the weaker organ- 
isms kept helpless by it. 

“He who turns the stone over is whosoever puts 
the staff of truth to the old lying incubus, no matter 
whether he do it with a serious face or a laughing one. 

“The next year stands for the coming time. Then 
shall the nature which had lain blanched and broken 
rise in its full stature and native hues in the sunshine. 
Then shall God’s minstrels build their nests in the 
hearts of a new-born humanity. Then shall beauty— 
Divinity taking outlines and color—light upon the 
souls of men as the butterfly, image of the beautified 
spirit rising from the dust, soars from the shell that 
held a poor grub, which might never have found wings 
had not the stone been lifted. 

“You never need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a terrible scattering and squirm- 
ing of the horrid little population that dwells 
under it.” 

It was not my intention to comment on the images 
of the parable; they are sufficiently striking. Ancient 
error, weighting down and crushing blind, struggling 
humanity would make a masterpiece on canvas or in 
marble. Only Angelo’s imagination could reproduce 
it vigorously. But of what period of human history 
was the poet thinking that he should see humanity 
so overcome and like unto a dead body, bleached of all 
its color? Was the struggle ever quite so hopeless? 

3ut there is nothing pessimistic about the general im- 

age. Holmes sees the “blanched and broken nature 
rise in its full stature and native hues in the sunshine.” 
He hears the songs of God’s minstrels coming forth 
from the heart of a new-born humanity. The ultimate 
picture is that of victorious humanity bearing aloft 
the staff of truth, which it used to pry its way out 
from under the oppressive mass of error heaped upon it 
by the preceding generations. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





THE LITTLE RIFT. 
In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers ; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all: 


The little rift within the lover's lute 
Or little speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 


It is not worth keeping, let it go. 
But shall it? Answer, darling: answer no: 
And trust me not at all or all in all. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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OUR PVULPIT. 


RELIGION AND THE WEATHER. 


Edward Scribner Ames, Ph. D. 

[f the things we talk about reveal our interests, then 
it is evident we are deeply concerned with the weath- 
er. It is an unfailing point of depart 
ute for our conversation. With strang- 
ers it is good parleying ground upon 
which to prepare for more serious 
social and business transactions. <A 
non-committal salutation, such as 
“Fine day, isn’t it?” may elicit a re- 
sponse which determines whether to 
present the purpose of one’s mission 
then or to wait for a more propitious day. It frequent- 
ly happens, too, on such days as these of July that the 
weather rises to a prominence worthy of independent 
treatment. An extreme of heat or cold, of wind or 
flood, makes the elements conspicuous on their own 
account and leads to the gravest problems of science 
and religion. The past week has achieved that distinc- 
tion. In the thunder-storm on Monday eleven persons 
in our city were killed by one stroke of lightning. 
Every day has recorded a long list of those dead or 
prostrated by the heat. On Tuesday in New York city 
alone there were two hundred and seventy-two deaths 
and four hundred prostrations. 

Events like these, as well as the more normal and 
constant phenomena of the weather, have always ap- 
pealed to the religious consciousness of man with great 
power. Indeed it is held by many scholars that it was 
precisely these phenomena which first awakened that 
consciousness and thus gave rise to religion. Early 
man, it is said, saw that the sun and rain and wind 
helped or hindered him in his search for food. The 
sun set his plants growing or burned them up, the 
thunder-storm revived them. Therefore he sought the 
favor of these powers by making known his wishes 
through prayer, and by offering propitiation in sacri- 
fice. There arose for him also the intellectual craving 
to understand these heavenly powers, and the aesthetic 
desire to enjoy them, and the moral need to league 
himself with them. In this way, to the child race, 
the sky, sun, rain and wind became divine beings able 
to supply his wants or to defeat his plans. 

The highest form of religion to-day presents the es- 
sential element of that first thought of the powers of 
nature, for Christ himself teaches us that God ani- 
mates and guides them all. In Matt. 5: 45 Jesus says: 
“Your Father which is in heaven maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” These words are used 
in this passage to emphasize the fact that God loves 
all men impartially for he sends the sunlight and the 
showers upon the bad as well as the good, but it re- 
veals just as surely the conviction of our Lord that 
these phenomena are the agents of the Divine Will. 
It would certainly be very difficult for us to believe 
that God had anything to do with any part of this 
world if he had no hand in such an important factor 
as the weather. Scarcely any other feature of man’s 
environment is more significant. God has used the 
climate as the means of differentiating the races of 
The ancient writers accounted for the color of 





man. 


the Ethiopians by saying that the sun had burnt them 
black. and modern anthropologists support that view 
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by showing that the main line of black races stretches 
along the hot and fertile regions of the equato: 

A writer in the current issue of the Journal 
of Ethics shows how the weather affects con- 
Journal of Ethics shows how the weather affects con- 
duct. His observations are based upon the statistics 
of New York City. It is, of course, admitted that 
many things enter into the cause of any event, but 
when there is constant and corresponding fluctuation 
between two sets of phenomena, some casual rela- 
tion may be held to exist. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that a low state of barometer ever drove a man 
to suicide, but it is a fact that suicide is three times 
as prevalent during conditions of low barometer as 
during high. Suicide and drunkenness are much more 
frequent at 10 degrees (Fahrenheit) than at 85 degrees. 
he saloon evidently gets its victims in large numbers 
not only because human nature is vicious and wicked, 
but also because it enjoys warmth and comfort. Bet- 
ter-heated tenements, warmer clothing and more nour- 
ishing food would certainly be good agents of the 
temperance cause. The effect of temperature and 
humidity upon the nervous system is familiar to school 
teachers. They can often trace the change from a 
docile, studious school to a fretful noisy one in the 
change of weather. In our practical affairs we expect 
fair days to make men accessible and generous and 
open to consider new problems favorably. Sidney 
Smith went so far as to say that very high and very 
low temperature establish all human sympathy and 
relations. “It is impossible,” he said, “to feel affec- 
tion above 78 degrees or below 20 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

In view of all these diverse effects which depend 
upon the weather, the saying of Jesus that God sends 
the sunshine and the rain becomes more difficult to 
understand. It is easy to ascribe fair weather to God, 
but what about cyclones, and hail, and water spouts, 
Galveston floods and the drouth which causes Indian 
famines? The days seem divine enough which smile 
upon us to make us happy and generous and eager in 
life’s pursuits, but what of the heat and cold and 
damp and wind which drive men to insanity, suicide, 
and drunkenness ? 

There seems to be but one answer: God sends all 
the days. He sends the sun and the cloud. He is all 
in all. The ancient psalmist ascribed all the powers 
of nature to him. The thunder is his voice, the wind 
his breath, the clouds his chariot, and the light his 
garment. To the Hebrew, the one supreme power in 
the universe is God. He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, the young lions seek their meat from God. 
“Thou openest thine hand,” said the psalmist, “and 
they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, they 
are troubled; thou takest away their breath, they die, 
and return to their dust.” And again, “God looketh on 
the earth and it trembleth; he toucheth the hills and 
they smoke.” The conviction at the heart of all this 
imagery and metaphor is that Jehovah is the one and 
all-inclusive, eternal reality. In his providence all 
events transpire. His hand is in all our ways whether 
they be in the light or under the cloud. 

But although God sends all the sun and the rain, the 
effects which these produce in our lives are not inde- 
pendent of ourselves. We are co-workers together 
with God in determining how the seasons and incidents 
»f nature shall affect us. The man who has foresight. 
carefulness, and energy learns to turn God’s rain and 
sunshine and even his lightning into benefits. The im- 
provident, thoughtless man, the really bad man, fails 
to gather a crop even in a good season under favorable 
skies. The temperate man who has proper food and 
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sleep and exercise and who uses properly the shelter 
and resources which thrift and watchfulness afford, can 
endure the extremes and vicissitudes better and gain 
from the even course of nature far more than one who 
is improvident, ill-kept, over-worked and dissipated. 
What is food to one may be poison to another, and the 
reason is found in the character and conduct which 
have been slowly acquired. How the heat affects me to- 
day depends on what I did yesterday or last winter or 
perhaps years ago. Our world of nature is determined 
very much by what we are, by what we have made 
ourselves. If we have neglected the physical system 
until it has lost vigor and resistance, a little rise in 
temperature or a drink of lake water may be sufficient 
to bring prostration or typhoid fever. If one has 
worked his brain and nervous system to exhaustion, 
the summer heat may cause insanity or suicide. God 
maketh his sun to shine upon all alike, but its effects 
are as varied as the things it touches. Upon the sensi- 
tive plate of a camera it makes a picture, through a 
burning glass it lights a flame. It makes the rose 
red and the lily white. It purifies the running brook 
and upsets the stagnant pool. The sun and rain fall 
alike upon all classes of people. Some always find 
the weather good, good for something, others always 
find it bad. The latter class never find a day which 
just suits. There seem to be some Christians like that. 
Sundays are particularly bad for weather. In the fall 
it is too windy; in winter, too cold; in spring, too 
wet, and in summer, too hot. 

But, after all, in order to appreciate with Jesus the 
providence of God in nature, one must free himself 
from his own personal whims and selfish interests. He 
must take a larger and more disinterested view. It is 
a mark of the child and savage to suppose that the 
whole world is subject to his wish or fancy. The 
savage seeks to gain the favor of the gods for his per- 
sonal comfort. Alas! how much savagery and childish- 
ness lingers in human nature still. Our prayers are 
yet too individual and self-seeking. We are like the 
two countrymen of whom Lucian tells in one of his 
dialogues. One pours into the right ear of the god 
a petition that not a drop of rain may fall before he has 
completed his harvest; while another peasant, equally 
importunate, whispers into the left ear a prayer for 
immediate rain, in order to bring on a backward crop 
of cabbages. ' 

One cannot appreciate nature so long as he is con- 
scious of himself and of his petty personal interests 
merely. He must learn to lose himself in pure artistic 
or scientific contemplation. He must think of the heat 
and rain as they affect not only the city but the grow- 
ing corn in the field; as they affect not this or that 
farm or crop alone, but all the agricultural interests 
of the world; as they affect men not on this day or that 
but through the years and centuries. When nature is 
viewed thus in cycles and in her vastness, her blessings 
are more apparent. The sunlight enables all to live. 
Very few perish in the heat. The rain brings the har- 
vests to the world. Very few die in the flood. The 
wind purifies the air for all. Very few die in the 
tempest. God’s ways are not intelligible when judged 
only by individual days or moments, but the poet with 
larger vision truly sings: 

“The year is with thy goodness crowned, 
Thy clouds drop wealth the world around 
Through thee the deserts laugh and sing 
And nature smiles and owns her king.” 

This large comprehension of nature teaches many of 
his best spiritual lessons, such as resignation, depend- 
ence and reverence. We often understand life best in 


disaster and defeat. Success and power have a tend- 
eney to blind us to the true proportion of things. The 
history of Israel is typical. Each time the nation came 
to prosperity, they became proud and self-sufficient. 
They lost sight of God. But when famine and mis- 
fortune overtook them, then, says the psalmist, “they 
returned and inquired early after God. They remem- 
bered that God was their rock and their redeemer.” 
In the storm with its darkness, in the winter with 
its frost, in the summer with its drouth, man 
through all his history has felt that anxious 
awe and utter helplessness which belongs to 
his weakness when opposed by the superior powers 
of nature. But through all that long-checkered ‘1istory 
of the race there has been growing up the confidence 
that these powers of nature are at heart friendly ani! 
worthy of trust. For civilized man the terrors wich 
appalled his ancestors have largely vanished, while the 
assurances of good will and sympathy between nature 
and himself have multiplied. Primitive man, as his 
mythology abundantly shows, saw in nature a con- 
stant war between the demons and the heavenly pow- 
ers. He trembled at the raging forces of the elements 
and at the titans piling up their cloud-castles against 
the sky as if to storm the heavens and destroy thie 
earth. He saw the weapons of the heavenly warriors 
flashing and heard in the thunder their cry of battle. 
Then the dark army of the clouds dissolves, the fruit- 
ful rain streams forth, the bright heavens grow clear 
again, and the bright and living powers have vic- 
toriously held the field against the destructive powers 
of darkness and death. Because these beneficent pow 
ers seemed to fight for him and for his world as well 
as for their own, he trusted them, sought their pro- 
tection and longed to league himself with them in 
mutual friendship and helpfulness. They became to 
him his guardians and masters, the ruling power of 
his life and action. Today these heavenly warriors are 
seen to be marshaled under one great commancer 
and guide. The world for us has become far mon 
than ever before a world of order and law. Its secrets 
have been discovered and their terrors laid. The cal: 
eye of knowledge surveys the eclipse, and cloud, and 
gathering darkness, and there is no fear. But has the 
charm of nature faded with the rassing of its giants 
aud sprites? Rather has it come to be truly seen as 
the manifestation, the “garment” of God. There are 
still mysteries in nature, but no evil spirits; there are 
tragedies and struggles, but no utter hopeiessness. 
The light in the cloud has been discovered, and men 
cannot forget the vision. The beauty of the rainbow 
arches over the flood, and the calm joy of the presence 
of God spreads over the west at sunset. Christ slept 
in the storm at sea. Was not that restfulness the ex- 
pression of his complete trust in that presence 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air” ? 

In conclusion, let us recognize how this Christian 
view of nature may aid in the cultivation of the re- 
ligious life. Jesus clearly saw in the sunlight and rain 
the providence and moral character of God. What a 
fascination the mountains and lakes had for him. Like 
the lily and the sparrow, they spoke to him of God. 
How constantly we miss that message! We allow our 
physical comfort and common interests to come be- 
tween us and the deeper joy of communion with the 
spiritual life of the world. We fret and worry lest the 
storm keep us from a day of pleasure or for fear the 
heat may turn the markets against us. But can 
pleasure or wealth compensate us for the loz of 
spiritual vision? Happy is he whose windows catch 
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the changing glory of the evening sky, whose soul 
bounds upward at the majestic movement of the storm 
cloud, whose heart is quieted in holy calm at the sound 
of the gentle rain. Happy is he who finds in the 
changing moods of the outer world the same restless, 
moving, aspiring, living presence which is also in the 
mind of man. He alone truly knows the meaning of 
the sun which shines and the rain which falls over all 
the earth. 

Hyde Park, July 7, 1901. 





BIBLE SCHOOL. 


GOD CALLS ABRAM. 


1901. Gen. 


Sunday-school lesson for July 2, 


12: 1-9. 
Golden Text: I will bless thee, and make thy name 
°° & 


great; and thou shalt be a blessing. Gen. 12: 2. 


1 Now the Lord had ten in Haran; and they 
said unto Abram. Wet went forth to go into the 
thee out of thy country, and of Canaan; and into 
and from thy kindred, the land of Canaan they 
and from thy father’s came. 
house, unto a land that 6And Abram passed 
I will shew thee: through the land unto 

2 And I will make of the place of 
thee a great nation, and to the plain of sioren. 
I will bless thee, and And the Canaanite was 
make thy name great; then in the land. 
and thou shalt be a 7and the Lord ap- 
blessing. peared unto Abram, and 

3 And I will bless them <aid unto thy seed will 
that bless thee, and Curse I give this land: and 
him that curseth thee. there builded he an altar 


and in thee shall all fam- 


who ap- 
ilies of the earth be 


unto the Lord 
peared unto 
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blessed. 

4So Abram departed. 
as the Lord had spoken 
unto him; and Lot wené 
with him; and Abram 
was seventy and five 
years old when he depart- 
ed out of Haran. 


8 And he removed from 
thence unto a muvountain 
on the east of Beth-el, 
and pitched his tent, hav- 
ing Beth-el on the west, 
and Hai on the east: and 
there he builded an altar 
unto the Lord, and called 


5 And Abram took Saral upon the name of the 


his wife, and — = Lord, 

brother's son, anc a 

their subetames that they 9 And Abram journeyed, 
had gathered, and the going on still toward the 
souls that they had got- south. 






















CHICAGO GEACHER'S NOGES ON 
GHE LESSON. 


Elias A. Long. 
Sime. 


Reckoned as B. C. 1996, about half way between 
Adam and Christ. Noah lived to within 72 years of 
Abraham's emigration from Ur, which it is assumed 
occurred four centuries after the deluge. Abram was 
70 vears old when he migrated. 

Ghe Centuries After the Flood. 


After the deluge, Noah’s descendants left the high- 
lands of Ararat and settled on the fertile plains of the 
fuphrates and Tigris. Here they increased rapidly, 
cities were built (Chap. 10:11) and civilization flour- 
ished, as archeological remains abundantly show. But, 
with time and prosperity, the world again grew wicked 
as is seen in Chapter 11. Instead of obeying God's 
command to subdue the earth (Chap. 1: 28) by spread- 
ing over its surface, the people in time wickedly con- 
spired to unite in open rebellion against God, by build- 
ing to their own glory a city and a tower. “Let us 
build * * * let us make us a name,” said they. 
Chap. 11:4. God broke up their evil confederation, 
dispersing them by the confusion of tongues. After 
this they fell wholly away from wershiping the true 
God, and bowed down before natural objects. The 
power manifested in the storm, the sun, the moon, the 





stars and other objects was deified. The name of 
Ur or Hur, Abram’s birthplace, signified fire or light, 
and this place became a center of idolatrous worship. 
The land was wholly given over to polytheism, and 
shocking immoralities were associated with the wor- 
ship of the innumerable gods, the offering of 
human sacrifices being not unknown. Observe that 
idolatry, whatever be its form, is the religion of sight 
and sense in opposition to that of faith. The condi- 
tions and surroundings in Ur when Abram was born, 
and in which he lived until the age of 70, therefore, 
were hostile to monotheism. His own family no doubt 
was infected with the idolatry of the times. 


A Great Lesson in Faith. 


But even in Ur witnesses for the true God were not 
wanting. The Eternal Word with his promise of re- 
demption; the influence of Noah’s godly life; the 
strivings of the Spirit of God ; direct theophanies, Acts 
7:2; the witness of nature (Ps. 19: 1-6); all these 
were present as lights in the darkness. They testified 
of God. To Abram, therefore, even as unto us, “faith 
came by hearing and hearing by the word of God.” 
Rom. 10:17. Day by day he heard in his soul what he 
recognized as the divine voice, saying “Follow me,” 
“Get thee out of thy country.” When the time of 
choice and action as set forth in today’s lesson fully 
came, his grand decision was made intelligently, de- 
liberately, and promptly. He heard the call, and he 
believed God regarding the unseen advantages which 
the future presented. In his case, as in every other, 
faith lent substance to things future. 
As Dr. Dodd says, “Faith makes even eternity as real 
as time and gives substantial existence to that new 
and limitless future.” Abraham’s faith was counted 
unto him for righteousness ; he rejoiced to see Christ’s 
day, and he saw it and was glad (John 8:56). 
recognized the one true God when no one else did, 
and denied himself to follow the divine leading. 


v.41. The Call of God: “Lord said unto Abram.” 
This first call we are told came before Abram had left Ur. 
Acts 7:2; Neh. 9:7. God is constantly calling his people 
to action in righteousness. Every inspiration felt by man 
to a higher life, or to some righteous act, is a call of God. 

* * * “Abram.” God called Abram to found a family 
and a select nation because he was the best man for the 
purpose. As his after life showed he possessed besides faith, 
humility, courage, self-sacrifice and gentleness. God always 
calls those whom he can use for great things. * * * 
“Get thee out of country.” Abram was tested as to whether 
he loved his worldly surroundings, better than he loved 
God. This is the test that comes to us all. Matt. 4:8, 9. 

* * * “From thy kindred.” Besides turning from his 
country he must leave friends and relations, who do not 
choose to go with him. His brother Nahor stayed back in 
Haran and became the father of the Arab tribes. * * * 
“I will show thee.” This was the first of seven promises 
which follow. 


Vv. 2. Inducements to Faith. Now follow six “exceed- 
ingly great and precious promises.” 2 Pet. 1:4. The first 
of these refers to temporal blessings, the others to spiritual. 

* * * “Of thee a great nation.” How improbable that 
must have sounded. seeing Abram was now 75 and childless 
He lost a country but gained a better. We have the promise 
of a hundredfold recompense when, for Jesus’ sake, we give 
up things dear to us. Matt. 19:29. * * * “I will bless 
thee.” Of Enoch it is said he “walked with God”; of Noah, he 
“found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” but of Abram alone the 
expression of intimacy “he was the friend of God.” Isa. 41:8; 
Jas. 2:23. But we, if we are found faithful, are called 
“brethren.” Heb. 2:11. * ™* * “And make thy name 
great.” To millions of Christians, Jews and Mohammedans 
few names have been so widely regarded as great. God 
honored Abram by devoting more space to his personal his- 
tory than to the whole world’s previous history through cen- 
turies. His name is great not because of military, or legis- 


Heb. 11:1. 


He 


lative, or literary deeds but because of his simple religious 
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influence, as the breathing type of faith in the one true God. 

* * * “Thou shalt be a blessing.” Through his example 
and influence Abram has been a medium of blessing to the 
world for thousands of years. 


Vv. 3- Partnership of Faith. “I will bless them that 
bless thee.” The cause of Abram and of God was one. 
They were partners in the redemption of the world, We, 
too, are partners with God. I Cor. 3:6,9. Actsg:g. **®* 
“Curse him that curseth thee.” His enemies were God’s 
enemies. * * * “In thee.” Through Abram’s line the 
Savior was to appear. * * * “All families be blessed.” 
This crowning promise is fulfilled in the coming of Christ 
and in the blessings he was to bring. Luke 2:10, 11. But 
from being the chosen race through whom the world’s 
redeemer was to come, the example of the Jewish race in 
industry, morality, literature, law and religion has been an 
inestimable benefit and blessing to the world. Not the family 
of Shem, Abram’s ancestor, alone; but in the end the fami- 
lies of Noah’s other sons, Ham and Japheth, were to be par- 
takers of the benefit. 


Vv. 4. Faith’s Venture. “Abram departed.” ‘By faith 
he obeyed and went out not knowing whither he went.’ 
Heb. 11:8. That was the proof of the faith of Abram, 
which ‘the Scriptures’ from Genesis to Revelation so warmly 
commend. He was willing hereafter to walk by faith rather 
than by sight. 2 Cor. 5:7. He was willing to forsake home, 
country, father, to make and venture on an entirely new 
course of life. His was unlike the faith of the rich young 
ruler (Mark 10:22) who would venture little in following 
Jesus. Is our faith that of Abram’s? * * * “And Lot 
went.” Lot was Abram’s nephew. His father Haran was 
dead. Chap. 11:27, 28. After the company made its start 
irom Ur it stopped for some years at Harau (Charran, Acts 
7:2) far from the promised land. Why this was done is not 
clear. Here an affliction came in the death of Abram’s father 
Terah. After that he was ready to go. Chap 11:31, 32. 
Some Christians who make a good start in following the 
divine call get no farther than Haran, and there they stay. 
But sometimes affliction moves them on. * * * “Seventy 
and five years old.” Abram lived to be 175 years old. Noah 
lived to be 950 years. The limit of life seems to have rapidly 
lessened. 


Vv. 5. Rewards of Faith. “Abram took Sarai his wife.” 
Sarai, meaning “My princess,” afterwards changed to Sarah, 
“a princess”; a broader term. * * * “Lot his brother’s 
son.” Adopted by Abram who up to this time had no chil- 
dren of his own. * * * “Substance had gath- 
ered.” This indicates that there had been activity during the 
stay in Haran. Taking his substance with him would tend 
to make Abram more contented in the new abode. He was 
blessed temporarily. With Paul he found that “godliness is 
profitable in all things.”” The Gospel does not lead to poverty. 
It is the prodigals who become poor. See Ps. 37:25; Matt. 
6:33; Luke. 15:14. * * * “Into Canaan they came.” 
Canaan was named after a son of Ham, some of whose 
descendants settled here. Although a fair land it was filled 
with wicked people who defiled the land, and for this reason 
were cast out to make room for the chosen family. Lev. 1 
24, 25. His near neighbors in Sodom were wicked and sin- 
ners before the Lord exceedingly. Chap. 13:13. If God in 
wisdom made choice of Abram as leader of his people, he 
no less in wisdom chose Palestine as the land that was to 
become the seat of sacred events. This strip of land was 
unique in being central to the world yet in a sense isolated. 
It lay at a corner near where three continents and six ancient 
states met, yet was shut off by deserts, mountains and sea 
from such contact with other nations as must have proven 
injurious. Thus all things pointed towards the one issue, 
the crowning blessing: The seed of the woman. 


Vv. 6. Trials of Feith. “Passed through.” The actual 
toil and discomfort of a great journey of some 450 miles 
overland now took place, which must have been in strange 
contrast with the ease of life in the fertile old country of 
Ur. * * * “Unto Shechem.” A city in the very center 
of Palestine built by th* Hivites. Its situation was between 
Mt. Ebal and Gerizim, a most beautiful spot even in this day. 

* * * “Plain (or Oak. R. V.) of Moreh.” Probably 
an oak grove in the fertile valley, owned by one Moreh. 

* “Canaanite was then in the land.” Here was a 


eh ‘trial of faith, in the presence of things that defiled. The 
Canaanites were more wicked and idolatrous than the people 
of Ur. 
in his proniised land. 
2 Cor. 


The Christian convert also finds the Canaanites 
These must be subdued and cast out. 
10: 3-5. 








VY. 7- The Gift Outright. “The Lord appeared.” A 

different expression from that in verse 1. It would indicate 
a special appearance. The Lord always appears in the hour 
of need. Isa. 41:8-10; Acts 16: 25; Rev. 1:10. * 
“Unto thy seed will I give this land.” To Abram’s Fo 
ants. First God did “shew” Abram the land (verse I) ; now 
it is to become a gift. * * * “Builded an altar.” Abram 
took his religion with him when he traveled. A godly man’s 
first thought is of an altar. Matt. 6:33. Abram allowed 
neither his riches nor his ungodly neighbors to interfere 
with his devotions. It was a grand sight in the heart of 
old heathendom: one man against the world. Thus he 
declared his faith in God’s promises. 


Vv. 8. Tent and Altar. “He removed.” The meaning 
“he plucked up his tent pegs” in repeated encampments as 
the journey proceeded, after the manner of Bedouins. * * 
“Bethel,” or Luz, a place ten miles north of Seale 
* * * “Pitched his tent.” The spot chosen was a few 
miles removed from Shechem near Bethel, or Luz. Hai was 
five miles southeast of Bethel. * * * “Builded an altar.” 
The second one referred to. Wherever Abram had a home 
for shelter God must have an altar for sacrifices. * * * 
“Called upon Lord.” The sacrifices offered were 
accompanied with prayer. Abram communed with God. 


V.9. The Jour “Journeyed toward the 
south.” The South appears as a proper name in the R. V., 
meaning South land, the Negeb, or dry region, on the road 
to Egypt. Abram found anything but smooth living in 
Canaan. Besides the iniquities of the Canaanites, there now 
was famine in the land which caused him to change his 
abode to Egypt where plenty prevailed. God’s friends are 
sure to find a way from the land of famine to the land of 
plenty. 





FIVE 


MINUTES SERMON ON THE 
GOLDEN TEAC. 


By Peter Ainslie. 


HATEVER God promises to do, he will do. 
His word cannot be broken. He is always 
faithful. It is enough for him to say that 
he will do a thing. To take up his prom- 
ises and then to question whether he will 
keep them is a step toward infidelity. The 
danger part of the contract is our end, not 
God’s. “I will bless thee” bears all the 
comfort that the heart needs. He may not 
bless us as we expect or as we want. Un- 
less we are very spiritual, his blessing will 

come in just the opposite from what we expected, 
for God’s ways and our ways are very different. It is 
only by a large knowledge of God that we get to 
know his ways, really a lifetime companionship. It 
takes us a long time to learn the habits of man, whom 
we associate with constantly. With some it takes 
years. Now God cannot be found out in a day, espe- 
cially is this true, since in nearly everything we are 
opposite from God. We have to give up our former 
thought and start into a new line of thinking. It is 
the new creature that begins to know God. Pain and 
joy are mingled in the same cup. In everything God 
blesses his children. 

His promise to Abraham was that he would make 
his name great. This was so in the lifetime of Abra- 
ham and it is marvelously true today. We need not 
mention the 200,000,000 Mohammedans, who hold his 
name with tender sacredness, for God hardly included 
these in his promise. Their esteem for Abraham adds 
nothing to God’s glory. It is all a mockery, but 
for nearly two thousand years Abraham’s name was a 
tower of strength for Jewish fidelity, and on the estab- 
lishment of Christianity his greatness rose to nobler 
heights. His name shall yet be a great factor in bring- 
ing all Israel to the knowledge of Jesus as the Christ. 
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Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon and Frederick may have 
had “great” affixed to their names, but such greatness 
passes away like mists and shadows. Abraham was 
really great, made great by simple faith in God and 
obedience to his commandments. 

God gives to us that we may give to others. “Go 
home to thy friends and tell them what great things the 
Lord hath done for thee” was the order of Jesus. You 
have been blessed. Now bless your friends. Blessings 
cannot be kept within our own hearts. Unused they 
rot within us. Let the roses bloom every year and 
never cut them and they will gradually become in- 
ferior, but cut them when in full bloom—use them— 
and each year they become more beautiful. Words- 
worth said that we live by admiration, hope and love. 
Nurse the opposites of these and you become narrow 
and mean and unhappy. Put all yourself to work. Use 
all that is in you. Jesus emptied himself. Hold back 
nothing. Remember the Master’s example and that we 
are his. One of the prayers in the French monasteries 
ran like this: “O, my God, grant that I may be of 
some use to some one.” If you carry the light, hurry 
to light all the lamps that have gone out around 
vou. This is the mission of the Christian. 





Our Father, in mercy thou hast remembered us and 
thy blessings upon us we desire to bear to others 
through Christ. Amen. 





PRAYER MEETING. 


Fred’k F. Grim. 
THE TERMS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


HE importance of this question can not be 
overestimated. The answer to it—how 
simple! And yet with all our progress and 
advancement of which we so proudly boast 
how inadequate is our appreciation of fun- 
damental spiritual truths. If we are to an- 
swer this question in a formal way we 
must enrich the ccntent so as to make it 
dynamic in our present work-a-day life. 
I fear that some of the most vital things 
in Jesus’ teaching are so flippantly spoken 
that they become “mere phrases” without meaning any- 
thing of eternal worth to us. We talk about self-denial, 
cross bearing, following Jesus and rendering obedience 
unto him. Are they so many words made up of so 
many letters or do they carry with them something 
of the potency of their historic association ? 
Meaning of Discipleship. 

Discipleship can only be fully understood as the real, 
living, personal Christ takes hold of us. We must 
do something more than copy Jesus. He is more than 
an example. He is not an abstraction, a theory, or 
even a principle, but he is a person incomparable in 
the life of the world. In him we find the freest, fullest 
and most perfect expression of the life of God. We must 
have participation in God as he is present in this great 
central character of history so that his life may take 
root and grow within us. 

That which constituted him a Savior is necessary in 
order to discipleship. Had he been overcome by the 
temptation of the Evil One; had he turned away from 
a life of sympathy and service; had he avoided Cal- 
vary we could not conceive of him as the world’s Re- 
deemer. How, then, can we become members of his 





Kingdom if we do not become free channels of the 
Divine grace? 


Ghe Law of the Perfected Life 


is a paradox. We save by losing and we lose by sav- 
ing. There must be a denial, a losing of the lower, 
sensuous, unreal self which thrives best in the atmos- 
phere of pride and self-glory and hungers after pleas- 
ure and power. But he who is willing to give up these 
external goods, to sacrifice the carnal desires, he it is 
who saves the true self and finds the abundant life. 
The transitory and insufficient must be given over if 
we would have that satisfying portion, that inner 
blessedness. 

There may be instances where God would have a 
rich man give up his all and engage in some humble, 
serviceable work. But the normal Christian life is the 
complete giving of self, and the holding of whatever 
we have of talent, time, or money as stewards ready 
at any time to give an account of our stewardship. We 
must take up our cross and follow him. And it has 
been wisely said that a cross is not only to be borne 
but it is to be crucified upon. The old man must be 
crucified and buried in order that there may be a-res- 
urrection of the new man, with new aspirations and 
aew powers. 

Too many have stopped on the threshold; others 
have thought of Christianity as most beautiful—that 
is to be dreamed about. But when we come to talk 
about continuing steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship or about living soberly, righteously, godly in 
this present world, they beg to be excused. They did 
not understand that these belonged to discipleship. In 
the early church closeness to Christ made them close 
to one another. What a charming picture we have of 
pure, sweet fellowship in the second chapter of Acts. 
The peculiar expression belongs to the past, but more 
of that spirit of brotherliness and love one for another 
is the great need of the world to-day. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
By Charles Blanchard. 
TRVE PHILANTHROPY. 
Topic July 28. Ref. Gal. 6: 1-10. 


RUE philanthropy is based on the recog- 
nition of brotherhood. There is no real 
benevolence without it. Paul recognized 
this when he said: “Brethren, if any man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spir- 
itual, restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.” 


Ghe Real Problem. 


The real problem of philanthropy is the 
restoration of the weak and fallen— 
the giving of dole to the poor, or the 
The 
latter is much easier done, and the trouble 
for us soon over. But it does not help, but 
rather hinders, in the solution of the problem of the 
restoration and reformation of the pauper and criminal 
classes. Most of us feed the tramp because it is the 
simplest way to rid ourselves of the responsibility we 
feel toward the unfortunate, and it salves our con- 
sciences, and in a measure satisfies our religious sense 
of duty toward the weak brother. There is a sort of 
fellow feeling in this that does some credit to our 
common humanity. There is some real religion in 
doing good unto another because we remember our 
common weakness. Paul says we are to consider our- 
selves lest we also be tempted. Brotherhood is largely 








not 
feeding of the tramp at the back door. 
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based on this sense of our human weakness, and our 
mutual need of sympathy and of support. 

The self-sufficient man is about the meanest and 
most useless man in society—or in the church. He is 
the one the apostle has in mind when he says: “If any 
man think himself to be something when he is nothing 
he deceiveth himself.” He is the one who says of the 
poor and unfortunate and weak brother, “It’s his own 
fault. He isn’t to be pitied. I don’t believe in up- 
holding such folks”-——and he doesn’t. He is the mod- 
ern pharisee—just like the ancient. He thanks God, 
if he ever is thankful at all, that he is not as other men. 
He is sufficient of himself and in himself. He comes 
as nearly living unto himself and dying unto himself 
as it is possible in this world. When he does get into 
the church and try to do anything it usually takes the 
form of censor of the community in general, and the 
weak members of the church in particular. 


Ghe Double Law. 


The law of Christian activity is two-fold. “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” This is the law of love and of unselfish 
benevolence; of that love that seeketh not her own; 
that recognizes the mutual need of sympathy and help; 
that does good unto all men; but especially unto them 
that are of the household of faith. It is the law of 
true Christian brotherhood. It is the law of Christ, 
and can never be improved. It is the basis of all real 
brotherhood. All others are mere travesties of the 
idea of fraternity. But there is another part to this 
law of Christ. “Every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.” There is noble independence in this. It is a part 
of the law of liberty. Freedom and fraternity are 
the basis of brotherhood. Right recognition of our 
own moral and spiritual obligations, along with the 
spirit of genuine philanthropy toward all men, is the 
Christian conception of life. The millennium will come 
with the practical working out of this two-fold law of 
the Christian life. 





STUDIES IN MISSIONS. 


[Supplementary to the C. BE. reading courses.] 
THE ARMY NOW IN THE FIELD. 
F. M. Rains. 


HE whole missionary army now on the for- 
eign field from Christian lands numbers 
15,440. This consecrated host is Chris- 
tianity’s standing army on the frontiers of 
the world. Students of missions have 
classified this army as follows: 

1. Ordained Missionaries. Meaning, 
of course, those who have been formally 
ordained by some Christian body for the 
Christian ministry. Many were ordained 
for the special work of foreign missions. 

Others were regularly ordained for the ministry in 

Christian lands and were afterwards sent to the for- 

eign field. The whole number of regularly ordained 

missionaries in all lands is 5,063. 

2. Medical Missionaries. The whole number is 
702. Of this number 484 are men and 218 are women. 
These give themselves to the healing of the bodies of 
men, that they may gain an open door to the hearts 
of the people. It has been said that “China was opened 
to the gospel at the point of the lancet.” 

. Lay Missionaries. That is, unordained men in 
the field. Some of these preach. Some are teachers. 

Many are valuable assistants in different departments 





of the work. Many are colporteurs and do effective 
missionary service in the distribution of Bibles and 
Christian literature. Large printing establishments 
belonging to mission stations are manned by this class. 

4. Married Women. Without question, these are 
entitled to numbers on the muster rolls of the mission- 
ary forces of the world. They have joined their hus- 
bands in a work of peculiar consecration. Side by 
side they labor with their husbands and bear a notable 
share in effective service. Home-making is one of the 
most valuable missionary agencies in the presence of 
a heathen community. This division of the army 
numbers 3,567. 

5. Unmarried Women. Their work is chiefly 
evangelistic and educational. They can enter zenanas 
and harems where men are not permitted to go. Their 
work tells mightily among women and children. They 
do their work chiefly in connection with some Christian 
family. The number enrolled is 3,403. 

This aggressive army of the Lord is recruited from 
different countries, as follows: England, 5,136; 
United States, 4,110; Germany, 1,515; Scotland, 653; 
Scandinavia, 332; Australia, 313; all other coun- 
tries, 1,548. 

The five great mission fields of the world are China, 
India, Japan, South America and Africa. The army 
is scattered on these chief battlefields as follows: 
China, 2,461; India, 1,865; Japan, 723; South Amer- 
ica, 778; Africa, 1,168. 

These five fields contain nearly one-half of the whole 
force. The others are stationed in smaller fields and 
in the islands of the sea. 

Besides the army of missionaries gathered from the 
four quarters of Christendom the whole force will not 
be complete without mentioning the native home- 
guards or native workers in the foreign mission fields 
of the world. This auxiliary army now outnumbers 
the great standing army. They have been converted 
from the worship of idols and trained in efficient 
service in all the activities of the Christian life. They 
may be tabulated as follows: 

1. Ordained native workers, numbering 4,053. 

2. Unordained native workers—preachers, teach- 
ers, Bible women, and other helpers, who number 72,- 
999; a grand total of all native workers of 77,338. 
This homeguard on the foreign field will prove a 
mighty factor in the future evangelization of the 
world. 

The whole amount of money raised annually for the 
support of these two wings of the army is $19,126,120. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“What means the lugubrious wail that too often 
bursts from the circle of the Missionary’s friends? 
Pathetic plaints are penned about laying their bones on 
a foreign shore by those who never thought of making 
aught of their bones at home. (Bone dust is dear no- 
where, we think.) And then there is the never end- 
ing talk and wringing of hands over Missionary ‘sacri- 
fices.’ The man is surely going to be hanged, instead 
of going to serve in Christ’s holy gospel; is this such 
service as He deserves, who, though rich, for our sakes 
became poor? Bipeds of the masculine gender assume 
the piping phraseology of poor old women in presence 
of him before whom the Eastern Magi fell down and 
worshipped, ay, and opened their treasures, and pre- 
sented unto Him gifts—gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
They will give their ‘mites,’ as if what they do give 
were their ‘all.’ ” 
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THE QVIET HOVR. 


[The Internationa) Bible Reading Association Daily Readings. ) 


By the Rev. Alexander Smellie, M, A. 


REVIEW. 
Monday—Luke 24, 1-12. 

The angels in the sepulchre—they are symbolic of 
the blessings which Jesus by his death and resurrec- 
tion has brought me. 

Here is buoyant vitality where I expect powerless- 
ness and lethargy and slumber. The angels are always 
young, always strong, always ready and eager and 
obedient. So Jesus, who died and rose again, girds 
me, when I trust in him, with fresh vigor and energy. 

Here is good hope where I expect despondency and 
gloom. The angels never despair; even in a grave 
their faces are bright and their message is one of 
courage and cheer. So Jesus, who has emerged a 
conqueror from the trouble and darkness, dispels the 
shadows and sadnesses which haunt me. He puts 
a new song on my lips, a new light in my eyes, a new 
hope in my heart. 

Guesday—John 20, 11-18. 

There stood the Lord of death and life, with Mary 
in the garden. He had come fresh from bearing her 
sins and mine. He had come from those unfathom- 
able and unknown sorrows of his soul, which went to 
make the ransom of my soul. He had come out of the 
unseen world “in the power of an endless life.” And 
he was “that same Jesus.” 

He is the same in his personality. He keeps the 
very body which was torn by the Roman scourges and 
nails, the very soul which was exceeding sorrowful 
unto death. He is today the old divine-human Savior 
whom Galilee and Jerusalem knew. 

And he is the same in his character. He remains un- 
alterable in faithfulness, in patience, in love. During 
the three years of his ministry he was very tender 
with his doubting and mistaking followers; after his 
resurrection he was just as tender; at this moment he 
is governed by the ancient compassion and grace. 
How good it is for me that I deal with such a Lord! 
He forbears and forgives. He suffers long and is 
kind. He crowns me with his love. 

Wednesday—John 20, 19-29. 

I cannot set free by my own act and word my broth- 
er’s soul. For a week the apostles had reasoned with 
Thomas. But it was of no use. He remained an ob- 
stinate doubter, a stubborn questioner of the manifold 
witness to the great fact of joy. Mere evidences may 
be convincing in the abstract, but I cannot sway the 
heart and will of others by them. Let me take home 
the solemn thought that only divine grace can bless my 
friend. 

Yet, let me go on bearing my witness, unshaken, 
unceasing. My certainty will insensibly touch and 
move him, even if it is insufficient to vanquish him. 
My happiness will stir and kindle his longings, even 
when he persists most steadfastly in clinging*to his 
needless gloom. 

Ghursday -—John 21, 15-22. 

Let me quote the words of one of the greatest of 
modern preachers, Adolphe Monod: “No other re- 
ligion presents anything which resembles this invita- 
tion to give God the heart. Give me thy observance, 
says the God of Pharisaism. Give me thy personality, 
says the God of Hegel. Give me thy reason, says the 
God of Kant. It remains for the God of Jesus Christ 


to say, Give me thy heart. With him, to give the heart 
to God is not merely an obligation of piety; it is its 
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root, its beginning, its middle, and its end. It is the 
unmistakable feature of a genuine conversion. Faith, 


works, grace, holiness, the new creation all are there.”’ 


Friday—Matthew 28, 16-20. 

Every revelation Christ gives me is meant to be com- 
municated. He does not show himself to me that I may 
understand abstract truth. He shows himself that his 
light may guide my feet, that his lessons may shape 
my practice. 

One error which has haunted the Church is that of 
an impractical orthodoxy. I take Christianity as a sys- 
tem of truth to be believed ; I accept all the articles of 
the creed ; I find in Scripture the food of real and sweet 
feeling. But there I stop. Nay, but such knowing and 
such feeling are not enough. Having received, I must 
give—I must be always giving. 

And, of course, there is the opposite error—that of 
an unintelligent practice. People say, “You need at- 
tach little importance to Christian doctrine; the only 
thing worth minding is Christian life.” But again I 
am wrong. I am pitting the child against the parent. 
[ am wrenching the blossom from the stem. My life 
must be based on doctrine. I must learn in order to 
do, and to be, and to teach. I cannot be an apostle till 
[ have been a disciple. 

Saturday—Luke 24, 44-53. 

The disciples were right ; they returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy. Joy is the only temper which befits me, 
when I think of my exalted and glorified Lord. 

For now I have an advocate in the presence of the 
Father. “Day and night my Jesus makes no pause.” 
He takes my feeble and unworthy prayers, and removes 
from them whatever is faulty and sinful, and infuses 
into them his own surpassing grace ; and then presents 
them to God. And they are a sacrifice of a sweet smell, 
fragrant, welcome, victorious. 

And now I have an unfailing benefactor at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. And he teaches me in 
my ignorance, strengthens me in my conflicts, comforts 
me in my sorrow, empowers me in my service, bears 
witness with my spirit that I am a child of God. 


Sunday—Acts 2, 1-11. 


May the Holy Spirit teach me to speak with new 
tongues. 

Sometimes the tongue of instruction. There are many 
round about me who need to be enlightened in divine 
and eternal things—the children, the young disciples, 
the men and women who have not had my opportuni- 
ties, those both at home and abroad who are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. 

And sometimes the tongue of admonition. For there 
are souls in danger of going down to death. I should 
reprove faithfully and yet tenderly, with earnestness 
and with love. But I must be helped for the work by 
the Divine Spirit—for no task is so delicate and so 
difficult. 

And often the tongue of consolation. Always there 
are multitudes requiring to be comforted—hearts 
weary, heavy-laden, breaking, broken. Let me be a 
succorer of such; let me speak to them the word in 
season. 

These are the tongues I covet from him. 





The material part of us ought to keep growing 
thinner to let the soul out when its time comes, and the 
soul to keep growing bigger and stronger every day, 
until it bursts the body at length, as a growing nut 
does its shell—George Macdonald. 
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LITERATVRE. 
LONGFELLOW AND HIS SONGS. 
E. L. Powell. 


Additional beauty and attractiveness are given to 
the productions of Longfellow by the purity of the life 
he lived—the loveliness of his Chris- 
tian character. Mr. George William 
Curtis, once wrote: “It is the felicity 
of our first great literary epoch which 
is ending, and among whose beloved 
names are Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Emerson and Longfellow, that the 
lives of its masters were irreproach- 
able. And so must be the lives of the 
masters of the literary epoch next to come. The days 
have gone by when a great author, a real leader of 
thought, can live the life of a Marlowe, Wycherly 
or Byron. The Rosettis and Swinburnes and Whit- 
mans were born a century too late to succeed in turn- 
ing us backward to the caves and ditches which beset 
our ancestors.” 

Another writer, in an essay truly admirable, says: 
“The world has ever refused to crown with its choicest 
laurels the brow of genius alone, unless it were as 
pure as it was broad. The writers whom history to- 
day names its greatest are not its Lucians, Voltaires, 
Heines or Byrons, despite their power and brilliancy, 
but its Virgils, Dantes, Schillers and Miltons, be- 
cause of their purity and moral elevation.” The soul 
of Longfellow was a hallowed temple in which dwelt 
holy images—ennobling thoughts—a temple guarded 
by the true, beautiful and good. His was consecrated 
genius, his were sanctified talents. From the altar 
of that genius ascended no strange fire, but the light 
of heaven; his talents were glorified by using them 
for the happiness and cheer of his race. We delight 
to commune with one so gifted and yet so good; so 
grand, and yet so simple; so rich in mental treasure, 
and yet so humble in spite of his spiritual affluence. 
Milton tells us “that he who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well in laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poem, that is, a composition and pat- 
tern of the best and honorablest things.’”’ We admire, 
then, Longfellow’s songs all the more because his own 
life was a poem so tender and beautiful, so strong and 
grand. The influence of that life is with us at this 
hour. To use his own verse: 








“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


Such, then, is the character of the man whom, as a 
poet, we wish to study, and some of the characteristics 
of whose writings we wish to consider. 

It is impossible to read very many of his poems be- 
fore observing that he is pre-eminently the poet of 
the heart. The human heart with its hopes and fears, 
its joys and sorrows, its aspirations and despondency, 
is the sanctuary which he seeks to consecrate and 
glorify with the incense of his genius. He does not 
enter into the realm of metaphysical poetry; he is not 
one of those “bards sublime” whose “mighty thoughts 
suggest life’s endless toil and endeavor,” but his are 
“simple and heartfelt lays.” gushing from his heart 
as “showers from the clouds of summer, or tears from 
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the eyelids, start.” His thoughts pass through his own 
heart, gathering beauty and strength by their passage, 
and so enter into our hearts as comforting angels. 
Hence it comes to pass that Longfellow’s poems are: 


“Such songs (as) have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


As we read, the jar of nerves ceases, discord passes 
into harmony, and the darkness with which life robed 
itself is scattered by the “light which never shone on 
land or sea.” He soothes the wounded heart with 
strains which seem to come from the silent land, so full 
are they of hope and cheer. With his simple lay of 
“Resignation,” he enters the house of mourning, and 
tells the sorrow-stricken ones that “what seems to them 
but sad funereal tapers may be heaven’s distant 
lamps”; and with all the warmth of a loving nature 
bids them be “patient and assuage the feeling they 
may not wholly stay.” He speaks in inspiring strains 
to the faint-hearted, bidding them— 


“Fear not in a world like this, 
And you shall know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


He pours a flood of sunshine into the despondent 
heart, causing it to look up through its tears at the 
splendor which is about to dawn. He brings relief to 
the burdened heart by giving utterance to its pent- 
up emotions—thus expressing for us those feelings 
we could not express for ourselves. Who that 
has read his poems has not felt this quieting, stilling 
influence upon his emotional nature? His are songs of 
hopefulness, songs of healing, songs of helpfulness, be- 
cause they come from his heart and reach our hearts. 
In youth we love him for he kindles within us the 
desire to be “heroes in the strife,” which is being waged 
“on the world’s great field of battle.” When we grow 
old, and the hand becomes palsied, and the cheeks 
hollow, and the voice broken, and the knees tottering 
the cheerful strains of the poet sound in our ears in 
his “Morituri Salutamus,” telling us, 


“That age is opportunity no less than youth itself, 
Tho’ in another dress, and as the evening twilight fades 


away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 
“Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again, 
At the great harvest when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow like a fan the chaff and grain.” 


And when our faces are turned to the lonely ceme- 
tery, he transfigures its gloom by the power of Chris- 
tian imagination, into “God’s acre,” causing us to re- 
gard it as a place of sunshine, beauty and rest—tem- 
porary residence for the body, made lovely by the pres- 
ence of the angel of the resurrection. 

Yes, sweet poet of the human heart, thou dost en- 
rich our natures with hope and cheer and help. Thy 
presence with us is sunshine. We love thy compan- 
ionship because thy words “drop as rain and distil.as 
dew” on the troubled hearts of us all. With thy Chris- 
tian wand, thou dost place an aureole on the brow 
of every sorrow and evoke an angel of light from the 
bosom of every cloud. 

The poet of the heart, he is also the poet of the 
home. Not only in the bustle and business of the 
world do we hear his voice, but in the quiet of the home 
circle, when the world is shut out, and we commune 
with our hearts and are still. 
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“When the day is done, and the darkness falls from the 
wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward, from an eagle in its 
flight,” 


and there comes to us “a feeling of sadness and 
longing,” then when the troubled heart yearns for 
something “to soothe its restless feeling, and banish 
the thoughts of the day”—then we turn to Longfellow 
and bid him welcome to our firesides as “dear guest 
and ghost.” No poet so truly belongs to the home. 
The lamps are lighted. The shadows from the “fitful 
fire-light dance upon the parlor wall.” Then we gaze 
with him into the cheerful fire, and “the forms of the 
departed” rise before us—dear forms clothed with all 
the sacredness of absence and long separation. We 
see their faces in the blazing coals, we hear their voices 
coming from the dim unknown, and the very room be- 
comes sanctified by their presence. Or perhaps it is 
“The Children’s Hour,” and we open the door of our 
chamber that in communing with them we may com- 
mune with that “heaven which lies around us in child- 
hood.” Or we stand with our poet in the “ivied case- 
ment” and watch the glorious stars climbing the 
heavens, choosing with him the “bright planet, Mars,” 
with whom we hold sweet converse: 


“O star of strength, I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 
Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again.” 


And so the poet comes near to us in our homes, sit- 
ting with us by our windows as we look up at the 
glorious face of nature, imparting to us his spirit of 
communion, or looking on us with loving eyes as 
we frolic and romp with “grave Alice and laughing 
Allegra, and Edith with golden hair,” or with pensive 
countenance gazing with us into the memory-awaken- 
ing fire from which spring the forms that have gone 
out from among us, but are yet of us. Surely Long- 
fellow is the presiding genius of the pure, hallowed. 
and consecrated home-circle, and we should give him 
the central place on our parlor tables. Well may he 
present the modest request: 


“Therefore I hope as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside when the lamps are lighted. 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand, as one unsought and uninvited.” 


It is a natural consequence that the poet of the hu- 
man heart should be a universal poet, one who does 
not sing for a nation merely, but for the world. The 
human heart is the same in all climes; and all hearts 
not devoid of sensibility and emotion respond to the 
touches of the poet, even as a well-tuned instrument 
to the skillful touch of its master. The vibrations 
from the chords struck by our poet echo around the 
globe, for the chords he strikes are those of human 
life, and in the issuing music all will join who have 
longings and yearnings, hopes and joys. What a 
grand proof it is of the brotherhood of man, when a 
master hand can touch a chord to which the heart of 
universal man becomes responsive. Longfellow is not 
an American poet more than an English poet, nor 
an English poet more than a poet belonging to the 
race. Because of this fact, England honored him, as 


well as America, giving to his bust a place in West- 
minster Abbey, among those illustrious ones upon 
whose brows have been placed the only crown of im- 
mortality which history can bestow—the immortality 
of fame. 

Having said thus much with reference to Longfellow 


as a poet, let us notice some of the prominent charac- 
teristics of his writings. They are marked, most as- 
suredly, by gentleness and tenderness. If it be legiti- 
mate to contrast the productions of two men whose 
spheres of thought scarcely touch each other, as they 
move in their respective orbits, | may say that Milton’s 
verse rolls like a grand organ peal, echoing and re- 
echoing through the chambers of our souls, while the 
verse of Longfellow suggests the music of the aeolian 
harp, soft, and sweet and low. Milton’s strains are 
the notes of roaring, dashing cataract, as it goes 
thundering on its way, while Longfellow weaves into 
his songs the music of the murmuring brook to which 
we love to listen in hushed stillness. Longfellow’s 
poetry was written to comfort and heal. It was need- 
ful, therefore, that his touch should be tender, that 
his music should be like the waves “breaking on the 
strand, soft and low.” Hence, in reading Longfellow, 
the quietness of the home-circle is needed, or the deep 
stillness of night, or the lovely repose of a summer 
evening, when, like Isaac, we go out into the fields to 
meditate. To use another’s language, “His notes 
were not the ‘warlike sound of trumpets loud and 
clarions,’ but rather ‘the Dorian mood of flutes and 
soft recorders.’ ” 

We observe again that his writings are characterized 
by «a profusion of beautiful imagery. Both in his 
prose and his poetry we meet with many instances 
of ,lowing analogy, and striking symbolism. Under 
the power of his imagination the beautiful is robed 
with greater beauty, and the commonplace is glori- 
fied, for imagination can change “the bearded goat 
to a bright capricornus—no longer an animal on earth, 
but a constellation in heaven.” It would be very easy 
to adduce many instances of his imaginative wealth. 
Speaking of the “vapory clouds,” he says “their snow- 
white skirts were often spotted with golden tears, 
which men call stars”; or again, “the cloistered stars. 
that, nun-like, walk the holy aisles of heaven,” or still 
again “the stars, like living cars of light, for gods 
to journey by.” And who does not remember that 
most felicitous allusion in one of his longer poems, 
where he sings of these same heavenly hosts ? 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 


Flowers are transmuted by his touch to “stars in the 
firmament of earth.” graves to the “footprints of an- 
gels,” blushes to “luminous escapes of thought.” The 
thundering avalanche becomes “the sermon of the 
\lps.” and the Alps themselves the “apostles of Na- 
ture.” The wind through the mountain passes he 
compares to the “inextinguishable laughter of the 
gods.” Throughout all his writings these gems are 
scattered with the utmost prodigality. What images 
of beauty in that one masterpiece, Evangeline! The 
old man of seventy winters—strong, hearty and hale 
—is “the oak that is covered with snowflakes.” Evan- 
geline’s beauty is most strikingly expressed by the 
statement: “When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music.” Nothing to this poet 
was commonplace. Even the owl became to him “the 
hooded monk who chants the midnight mass of na- 
ture.” In communing with every aspect of nature he 
found pleasure, for to him every aspect suggested 
images of loveliness and beauty. 

We can but notice the deep religious tone which 
pervades his writings. Especially do we mark this 
in his communings with nature. Like Wordsworth, 
Longfellow felt the presence of a spirit in nature— 
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“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air.” 


Nature to him was the garment in which the In- 
visible robed his mysterious loveliness. God was 
everywhere, and nature, in all of its aspects spoke to 
his soul of the Great Creator. Hence to him nature 
was a loving teacher whose lessons were for healing 
and comfort: 


“If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

hy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 


To the religious poet, there is a soul in every flower 
and every star. All the world gives to him eloquent 
teachings. 


“Oh what a glory does this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well-performed, and days well-spent!” 


To him every sound is melody, every mood of nature 
is joy-giving, and all the world about him is a mirror 
reflecting the glory and greatness of nature’s God. 
Who is the poet ? 


“He walks with God upon the hills! 
And sees each morn the world arise 
New-bathed in light of paradise; 

He hears the laughter of her rills, 

Her melodies of many voices, 

And greets her while his heart rejoices. 


“She to his spirit undefiled, 

Makes answer as a little child; 
Unveiled, before his eyes she stands, 
And gives her secrets to his hands.” 


Only he who is in communication with God can 
pluck out the heart of nature’s beauty. Without God, 
nature is a blank on which is written a language hard- 
er to interpret than Egyptian hieroglyphics. Long- 
fellow was a Christian, and he saw everything in the 
light of the Father’s beauty and love, and hence 


“All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing: 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music.” 


And now we take leave of this sweet singer whose 
strains we may well feel assured will continue to cheer 
and happify the sad and weary-hearted of all ages, 
whose presence will ever be a benediction, and the in- 
fluence of whose life “no tongue nor pen can tell.” 

“Dying, he left a memory like the breath 
Of summers full.of sunshine and of showers, 
\ grief and gladness in the atmosphere \ 


Louisville, Ky. 





Do your part, and Christ will do his. Do not lie 
back in the devil’s lap, and expect that any good will 
ever come to you there, but spring up and out, and 
away and forward, and Christ will meet you. He is 
always going about looking for you. Have no doubt 
about that. He “came to the place, and looked up, and 
saw him.” It is the same to-day, My hearer, you are 
getting a personal call to 4 personal Saviour. He said 
to him, “Zacchzus, be quick, and come down. I am 
wanting to stay with vou.” That is the Gospel.—John 
M'Neil 


PLEASANGRIES. 


“This one,” said the old critic of the young ministers, 
“he’s na sound! But that one he’s a’ sound!’ 


“I will leave you this medicine to take af- 


Doctor: 
ter each meal.” 
Mike: “But, docthor, will yez be koind enough to 


leave the meal, too.” 

“] presume you carry a memento of some sort in that 
locket of yours?” 

Precisely, it is a lock of my husband’s hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive?” 

“Yes, but his hair is all gone.” 


At a dinner of the Literary Society, Lord Hough- 
ton once said, with reference to a statue that had been 
lately found near Athens, that, when the Demarch tele- 
graphed to the Lord Mayor of London, “Phidias re- 
covered,” the latter replied, “Glad to hear it, but didn’t 
know he had been ill.” 


A speaker at the Free Church temperance demon- 
stration said the petty quarrels of temperance work- 
ers reminded him of a little boy he had heard of, who, 
when saying his prayers, happened to have his eyes 
open, and, looking over to the corner of the room, saw 
his brother misbehaving himself; whereupon he con- 
tinued his petition as follows: “And now, O Lord, 
will you kindly excuse me till I go and kick my little 
brother !” 


Old Gentieman.—*Do you mean to say that your 
teachers never thrash you?” 

Little Gentleman.—‘ Never ! 
sion at our school.” 

Old Gentleman.—*What’s that?” 

Little Boy.—“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, and made to 
write one word a thousand times, and scowled at, and 
jawed at, and that’s all!” 


We have moral sua- 


A minister had a negro in his family. One Sunday 
when he was preaching he happened to look in the 
pew where the negro was, and could hardly contain 
himself as he saw the negro, who could not read or 
write a word, scribbling away most industriously. Af- 
ter meeting he said to the negro, “Tom, what were you 
doing in church?” “Taking notes, massa; all de gem- 
men takes notes.” “Bring your notes here and let me 
see them.” Tom brought his notes, which looked more 
like Chinese than English. “Why, Tom, this is all 
nonsense.” “I thought so, massa, all the time you 
were preaching it.” 


Mr. Moody sometimes came off second best in an 
encounter. He did so with his daughter on the sub- 
ject of dancing. Mr. Moody, as may be imagined, 
heartily disliked the ball room; but he seems to have 
been unwilling to deprive his daughter of this means 
of amusement. One morning, however, when the 
young lady came down rather late for breakfast, and 
looking perhaps just a little tired after the previous 
night's terpsichorean delights, she was greeted by her 
fond parent with a rather quizzical “Good morning, 
daughter of Satan.” With a merry twinkle in her 
eyes she replied demurely enough, “Good morning, 
father.’ Mr. Moody went on reading his morning 
paper. 
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A Third church is in prospect at Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

The church at Chambersburg, IIL, is 
building a new house. Albert Schwartz 
is the pastor. 








W. D. Cunningham resigned at Cali- 
fornia, Pa., July 7. He and his wife 
go to Japan in September 


Bruce Brown of Central church of 
Denver preached last Sunday at the 
First church of St. Louis, Mo. 


Sunday, July 7, was general rally day 
with the church at Los Angeles, Cal., 
of which H. Elliott Ward is pastor. 


Since James N. Crutcher has taken 
charge of the Compton Heights church 
of St. Louis, Mo., thirty-eight have 
been added. 
®. W. Brickert of East Side church 
of Des Moines, la., reports two confes- 
sions July 7 and excellent interest de- 
spite the hot weather 


Prof. W. T. Jackson, after spending 
several years in special preparation, 
has resumed his place as one of the 
faculty of Eureka college. 


M. B. Ingle baptized one at Sumter, 
S. C., recently and is now in a meeting 
at Evergreen church, near Waltersboro, 
with W. H. Brunson. Six confessions 
reported. 


Bro. R. F. Thropp of Pittsfield, IIl., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
church at Jacksonville, IIl., to succeed 
Geo. L. Snively who resigned to take 
up the work of the benevolent associa- 
tion. 


Hess will close his work at 
Greene, la., August 6. He will then be 
available for a pastorate elsewhere, 
and would like to locate in northern 
Illinois. The church at Greene will be 
open. 


G. A. 


A. I. Myhr, the active and successful 
state secretary of Tennessee, was mar- 
ried July 9 to Miss Minnie Deborah 
Bolton at Limestone, Tenn. They will 
reside at Bellevue. The congratula- 
tions of the Century are extended. 


We are in receipt of the annual cata- 
logue of the Eastern Oregon State Nor- 
mal School of Weston, Ore., of which 
our well known Bro. J. A. Beattie is 
president. It is a very creditable an- 
nouncement and indicates a success- 
ful institution. 


W. H. Land, whose want advertise- 
ment appears in these columns, is rec- 
ommended to us by reliable parties as 
worthy of the highest consideration. 
Parties interested need not hesitate in 
writing him. 


for three and one-half 


J. Tisdall, 
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years pastor of the church in Tully, 
N. Y., has acepted a call from the 
Forest Avenue church of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and will begin work there Septem- 
ber 1. The brethren at Tully very re- 
luctantly give him up. 


Prof. O. T. Morgan was a caller at 
the office last week. He is doing some 
special work at the University of Chi- 
cago this summer. He says the work 
in the Hebrew correspondence classes 
of the university, of which he has 
charge, has doubled in the past year. 


The church at Sac City, la., of which 
Bro. D. F. Snider is pastor, had the 
pleasure of burning the mortgage on 
their church building June 30. The in- 
debtedness was $1,450, and was quite 
a burden for a church of 150 members 
in moderate circumstances. They are 
now happy. 


J. S. Hughes is about to issue the 
third edition of his book on John and 
His Revelation. The new edition will 
be a revision and enlargement of the 
old one. The old book has been very 
highly commended by all our leading 
papers and its favorable reception be- 
speaks a wide circulation for the new 
book. 


“How Boys and Girls are Ruined in 
Fairmount Park,” was the subject of a 


| sermon delivered at the Third church 


| pastor, 


of Philadelphia, Pa., by G. P. Rutledge, 
July 7. The sermon was 
prompted by the exhibition of intem- 
perance on Independence Day. It was 
prominently reported in the local pa- 
pers. 


The annual report of the church at 
Carrollton, Mo., for the year ending 


July 1, of which E. H. Kellar is pas- 





tor, shows a membership of 474. 
Gained during the year by baptism, 65; 
by letter and statement, 64; total, 129. 
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vast and wealthy membership there 
ought to be many who would willing- 
ly at once respond to this call.”’ 

Walter Scott Priest writes as follows 
from Atchison, Kan., July 8: ‘“‘Yester- 


day I began the second two-year term 


| additions recently by letter. 


| mer. 


of service as chaplain of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at an increased salary. 
The re-appointment is an honor highly 
appreciated. There are about 160 chil- 
dren in the home and chapel services 
are held Sundays at 3 p. m. We are 
working away on our church debt and 
hope to pay the last 1,000 of the mort- 
gage this fall. We have had several 
I expect 
to stick to my post during the sum- 


Bro. H. D. Smith writes as follows 
from Hopkinsville, Ky.: “Bro. J. B. 
Bromey has a new series of lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity. They 
were prepared for the South Kentucky 
Summer Bible school, the first term of 
which has just closed. As a member of 
the school I heard three and I take 
pleasure in saying that they are in- 
comparably the best presentations of 


| the subject which I have ever heard. 


Churches, schools and Chautauqua as- 
semblies would do well to secure them. 
I earnestly wish that they may be 
heard by thousands of our people.” 


The Disciples of Christ were repre- 
sented at the Cincinnati convention of 


| Christian Endeavor by all five of their 


trustees—J. H. Garrison, F. D. Power, 
J. Z. Tyler, A. B. Philputt and H. L. 
Willett; by C. A. Freer, who is also 


KEEP COOL. 


From Proper Hot Weather 
Food. 
People can live in a temperature 


| which feels from ten to twenty degrees 


Loss by death, 7; by letter, 21; total, | 


27; making a net gain of 102. Total re- 
ceipts for the year $3,259.18. Paid for 
missions, $503.94. 


The Franklin Circle church of Cleve- 
land, O., of which W. W. Sniff is pas- 
tor, through the benevolence of A. 
Teachaut, a leading member, now occu- 
py three rooms adjacent to the church 
building as an annex for the use of the 
Sunday school classes and other organ- 
izations of the church. The formal 
opening of the rooms occurred Wednes- 
day evening, July 10, at which an ad- 
dress was delivered by S. H. Bartlett, 
corresponding secretary, O. C. M. S. 


T. Nelson Kincaid writes as follows 
from Hot Springs, Ark.: “I met a 
brother a few days ago on the streets 
who said: ‘The Christian home is bad- 
ly needed, if you will secure 99 others 
I will be one of 100 to give $100 dollars 
to it.’ I accepted his proposition. I 
have secured two others, and I am 
looking for the other 97. Will you be 
one? This Christian home movement 
is just the right thing, and out of our 


cooler than their neighbors enjoy, by 
regulating the breakfast. 

The plan is to avoid meat entirely 
for breakfast; use a goodly allowance 
of fruit, either cooked or raw. Then 
follow with a saucer containing about 
four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts, treated with a little rich cream. 
Add to this about two slices of entire 


| wheat bread, with a meager amount 





of butter, and serve one cup of Postum 
Food Coffee. 

If one prefers, the Grape-Nuts can 
be turned into the cup of Food Coffee, 
giving a delightful combination. By 
this selection of food the bodily ener- 
gy is preserved, while the hot, carbona- 
ceous foods have been left out. The re- 
sult is a very marked difference in the 
temperature of the body, and to this 
comfortable condition is added the cer- 
tainty of easy and perfect digestion, 
for the food is readily worked up by 
the digestive machinery. 

Experience and experiment in food 
and its application to the human body 
has brought out these facts. They 
can be made use of and add materially 
to the comfort of the user. 
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a trustee by virtue of being president 
of the Ohio state society; by J. E. 
Pounds, national superintendent of 
Christian Endeavor, and by George 
Darsie, G. L. Wharton, and others on 
the program. J. H. Garrison was re- 
elected trustee for a period of four 
years. The rally of the Disciples was 
held on Tuesday afternoon in Central 
Christian church. 

James Small reports as follows from 
Bedford, Ind.: “The work here moves 
along in good shape. We have not yet 
realized the good effect of S. M. Mar- 
tin’s meeting with us. We have had 
some fine confessions since his meeting 
closed that we believe came largely 
through his efforts. The church here 
voted its pastor a four weeks’ holiday 
yesterday, July 7, two weeks of which 
is paid for by the congregation. He 
hopes to spend the greater part of it 
with “Zack"’ Sweeney in Michigan. 
People who know how fond Bro. 8. is 
of the water can guess the rest. We 


will take Macatawa in some time dur- | 


ing our stay north.” 

Il. H. Fuller writes as follows from 
Corning, Ia., July 9: “Our bi-county 
convention is to be held here August 
19-22. The Disciples of Adams and 
Union counties should all attend this 
meeting. We invite Adair county to 
come with us and help make the work 
more successful. The church at Corn- 
ing will give all a royal welcome. Their 
homes will be your homes while here. 
Come. W. W. Burks, W. W. Wharton, 
W. T. Fisher, Joel M. Fisher, B. 5S. 
Denny, C. D. Jones, L. H. McCoy and 


W. B. Crewdson will be here. Watch 
for the program soon. This must be 
the best convention of the _ season. 


Daily Bible study conducted by W. W. 
Burks wiil be a splendid part of our 
program. We expect two sermons per 
day on important and practical themes. 
Lay your other work aside and come 
with us.” 

We are pleased to notice the interest 
which has been aroused in our church- 
es and papers by the discussion of the 
present opportunities and obligations 
of the Disciples of Christ which con- 
stituted one of the features of the Cen- 
tury for several weeks. Many letters 
strongly commending the positions 
taken have been received. A few criti- 
cisms have also been sent. We wish 
our space permitted us to print both. 
Meantime the questions raised are be- 
ing vigorously discussed. We notice 
their appearance in our press and on 
our convention and institute programs. 
This can but do good. We wish every 
phase of the matter canvassed. We are 
fully aware that many of our people 
are quite satisfied with things as they 
are. They believe that the unity of the 
Church which the fathers sought will 
be realized by increasing the numbers 
of the Disciples till all Christians are 
included in the one people. Others 
see plainly that this cannot be ex- 
pected and that our greatest danger to- 
day is the growing spirit of denomina- 


tional pride in our own ranks. We be- 
lieve the present is an opportune mo- 
ment for the discussion of the question, 
and it is quite apparent that it is go- 
ing to be discussed. It is clear that 
many will prefer the comfortable doc- 
trine of acquiescence in present ten- 
dencies. It is always much easier to 
drift with the current than to find a 
new channel, even though that chan- 
nel be the right one. It is not difficult 
to court popularity by soothing words 
when warning notes ought to be struck. 
We are prepared to hear oracular say- 
ings about “what the brethren” believe 
or do not believe, spoken in calm ig- 
norance of the facts, or in disregard of 
tendencies to departure from the spivit 
of the fathers, the purpose of our 
movement, and the manifest destiny 
which awaits our united and conse- 
crated effort to accomplish our great 
task. The need of the hour is that the 
Disciples of Christ become in every 
community where they are found, the 
living embodiment of the plea they 
make, loyal to the Word of God, speak- 
ing truth in love, and promoting as 
never before the union of all Christian 
forces, till they are recognized every- 
where as specialists in the task of se- 
curing unity upon the apostolic foun- 
dation. 





PAN-AMERICAN EX- 
POSITION. 


The Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo is now in full swing with prac- 
tically all exhibits completely in- 
stalled. The Exposition managers are 
to be congratulated in having com- 
pleted the buildings in the short space 
of one year, and the city of Buffalo 


| is justly proud of the achievement of 





financing every dollar of the enter- 
prise. Truly the United States gov- 
ernment has made an exceptionally 
fine exhibit in its large and handsome 
structure, but it is an exhibitor along 
with the others, and its money did not 
pass through the hands of the Expo- 
sition management. The Fair has 


naturally, by common consent, taken | 


the name of “The Rainbow City” by 
reason of the exquisite coloring and 
ornamentation of the buildings, as 
well as the indescribable beauty of the 
electric illumination. The one crown- 
ing feature of this exposition is the 
electric display, which cannot be de- 
scribed, but must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Some have said that it im- 
presses one as if it were all a dream; 
others say they are reminded of the 
description of the Holy City in Reve- 
lations by its grandeur. It is espe- 
cially appropriate to have this mar- 
velous electric display at the head of 
the mighty Niagara river in view of 
the mist of the falls by day, where 
the power is generated that makes the 
illumination possible and to which 
point the lights of the display are 
plainly visible at night, a fitting tes- 


| timonial of what the inventive genius 


| 





| terested 
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of man has contrived, to utilize the 
wonderful products of God’s workman- 
ship for the good of humanity. 

All details for the Bible Study Con- 
gress are completed and July 17 to 31 
will be red letter days for those in- 
in bible study and are for- 
tunate enough to be able to attend. 
Information for those interested can 
be obtained by addressing J. L. Slater, 
secretary, Buffalo. 

There need be no fear on the part 


of visitors regarding the matter of 


| accommodations, as Buffalo is known 
; all over the Union as a city of beau- 


tiful homes, on broad, well-paved, 


| shaded streets, having large well-kept 
, lawns and nearly every house a spa- 


cious veranda. These homes almost 
invariably are thrown open for the en- 
tertainment of guests at reasonable 
rates, and restaurants are found every 
few blocks. In the famous Elmwood 
avenue district, near the Fair grounds 
a visitor may inquire at almost any 
home on any street and find comforta- 
ble home-like accommodations. 

The Disciples of Buffalo have opened 
a bureau of information, through which 
rooms may be secured in advance by 
addressing Dr. B. A. Jenkins, 325 Bry- 
ant street, Buffalo, pastor of the Rich- 
mond Avenue Church of Carist. 

B. G. Long, M. D. 


HARD TO BREAK. 


But the Coffee Habit Can Be 
Put Off. 


“I was a coffee user from early child- 
hood, but it finally made me so ner- 
vous that I spent a great many sleep- 
less nights, starting at every sound [| 
heard and suffering with a continual 


| dull headache. My hands trembled and 





I was also troubled with shortness of 
breath and palpitation of the heart. 
The whole system showed a poisoned 
condition and I was told to leave off 
coffee, for that was the cause of it. | 
was unable to break myself of the 
habit until some one induced me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. 

“The first trial, the Food Coffee was 
flat and tasteless and I thought it was 
horrid stuff, but my friend urged me 
to try again and let it boil longer. This 
time I had a very delightful beverage 
and have been enjoying it ever since, 
and am now in a very greatly improved 
condition of health. 

*“My brother is also using Postum in- 
stead of coffee and a friend of »>urs, 
Mr. W., who was a great coffee user, 
found himself growing more and more 
nervous and was troubled at times with 
dizzy spells. His wife suffered with 
nausea and indigestion, also from cof- 
fee. They left it off and have been 
using Postum Food Coffee for some 
time and are now in a perfect condi- 
tion of health.’—Grace C. M., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 

Put a piece of butter in the pot the 
size of two peas, to prevent boiling 
over. ‘ 
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ILLINOIS Y. P. S.C. E. 
NOTES. 

We sent out last week over 200 com- | 
munications with report blanks and 
cards for the yearly report from July | 
31, 1900, to July 31, 1901. Correspond- | 
ing secretaries please take notice and | 
return these reports promptly after | 
July 31, not later than August 15. We | 
hope to finish mailing this list by next | 
Tuesday. If your society does not re- | 
celve a report card, sent to us for one 
and name your correspondent. 

Harry E. Tucker of Murphysboro 
may be had by some church in August 
for a meeting. He proposes to work 
during his vacation. 

Have you sent an offering for Joliet 
yet to Ida J. Swan, secretary and treas- | 
urer, Chambersburg, I11.? Don’t let 
too many calls sidetrack the main is- 
sue. Live for that, young people, or 
die and save the expense of mere or- 
ganization. It is time to stop merely 
mechanical work and put the Endeavor 
Harvester into the grain field. “The 
harvest is white.” 

Please send an offering. You want 
a report of the year’s work. Help bear | 
the expense of it. Seventy-five socie- 
ties out of 300 to 400 in ten months, is 
not enough giving. We are anxious for 
your co-operation. Give your society 
an opportunity to give. There are loyal 
souls in every one. 

Will F. Shaw, Supt. C. E. 

Charleston, Il. 





NORTHEAST I10WA 
NOTES. 

“The church at Nora Springs is still 
pastorless. 

Marble Rock will soon be in need 
of a pastor. 

Bristow will want another man 
about Sept. 1. 


Sherman Hill has left Hampton, one | 
of the best churches in Northern Iowa. | 
We understand they have a man en- | 
gaged. 

Lawrence Wright has begun storm- 
ing the fort at Dumont. 

Jo Riley has closed his work at Wa- 
terloo and extended the evangelistic 
field. 

The church at Clarkville is trying | 
to hire J. W. Walters for next year. | 
Bro. Walters will make things go if | 
they can get him. 

G. A. Hess closes his two years’ pas- 
torate at Greene Aug. 6. He expects | 
to visit his parents near Chicago until | 
Sept. 1, when he will be ready for 
work any place that he may be needed. | 





NEBRASKA SECRE- 
TARY S LETTER. 

J. W. Hilton reports for June seven | 
baptisms, four by letter and four by | 
statement as the total additions to 
Bast Lincoln congregation. Bro. Hil- 


ton has finished his school work and 


| Platte, and when these lines are read 


| it generally is. 


| 5th and closing with the convention. 


| year.” 


| close and the reports be made from | 
| that date. 


| APPEAL FOR LINCOLN. 


| veritable resurrection in the work of 
| the First Christian church. From a 


, almost without parallel, the congrega- 


settled down to the ministry in dead | 
earnest. His address is now 2952 Star | 
street, Lincoln. This is East Lin- | 
coln’s first settled pastor. 

H. C. Homes is settled at Fairbury 
and reports eight additions to the | 


| church the first three Lord’s days. I | 


note in the Standard that he was salt- | 
ed by the Pontiac church just before | 
leaving. A company gathered and | 
presented him with a sack of salt, | 
which was found to be alive with 
greenbacks, silver and other forms of | 


| lucre, | 


Cc. C. Atwood is now at North | 
will doubtless have the state tent go- | 
ing in an effort to establish the cause 
in that city of 4,000 people. 

A. G. Smith has arranged to remain 
at Tekamah, which is proper. 

The church at Geneva was reorgan- 
ized on Tuesday evening July 2d. One 
baptism resulted from a four weeks’ | 
meeting there. | 

Will the brethren and friends send 
in the names and a short obituary of | 
the deceased brethren and sisters dur- 
ing the year? This will greatly aid | 
the committee on obituaries and make | 
the report more nearly accurate than 
Attend to this now. 

I want to call attention of our | 
preachers to the excellent program of 
the Ministerial Institute to be held 
under the direction of the Ministerial 
Association at Cotner, beginning Aug. | 


It will pay any preacher and others | 
who love bible study to take the en- 
tire course. It will be a great help | 
to churches if they will see to it that | 
their preachers have time and means 
to go. Write Bro. R. A. Schell, Heb- | 
ron, for prospectus. 
A word about the “Close of the 
Some seem to be confused. It 
is not meant that the work stops with 
June 30, but that the accounts will 


Apportionments that come 
in after this time will receive proper 
credit and should be sent in as soon 
as possible. A supplemental report 
will be made at the convention cov- 
ering the period from June 30th. The 
next annual report will show all these 
items as this annual will show the 
items received last year after July 
3lst, which was the date of closing 
then. Send in the apportionments and 
any other funds, not forgetting the 
tent fund. W. A. BALDWIN. 





NEB. 


The friends of Christ in Lincoln have 
in the past three years witnessed a 


condition of loss, distraction and debt 


tion has risen to a point where it hopes 





soon to occupy a building of its own. 
Its membership June 1, was 367. 
It has the most eligible site in Lin- 
coln for church purposes, 100x142 feet, 


on the northeast corner of M and Four- 
teenth streets, one block south of the 
new city library building. These lots 
cost us $4,000 but are well worth $6,000. 


| The deed was filed for record June 8, 


1901. 

It has $1,900 cash in the building 
fund, and has over $300 more in writ- 
ten pledges that are absolutely good. 
By straining every nerve and employ- 
ing every resource the congregation 
will be able to raise all told, $3,500 as 
the utmost limit. 

We ought not to have less than 
$5,000 with which to erect a building 


| to accommodate an audiecence of 500 or 


more. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
cause of Christ in Lincoln know that it 
has passed through a period of great 
suffering-—having been baptized with 
a baptism as severe as the fiery trials 
of our brethren of the First church of 
Jacksonville, Fla. That congregation 


needs the substantial sympathy of the 
brotherhood. 


It is no less true that the 
First church of Lincoln merits the fi- 
nancial aid of the church generally. 
Every dollar invested here will bring 
great returns. The property can never 
be lost to the church as the title ig in 
the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and cannot be encumbered. 
May we not expect to hear from 
brethren and friends wherever this 
may be read? Come over and help us 
We expect to build this year, and only 


| such a building as we can pay for and 


that can be added to in the future as 
the work increases and circumstances 
permit. Do not compel us to slight the 
needs of this field for the want of 
$1,500. Send all money to T. F. A. Wil- 
liams, secretary, room 55, Burr block. 
Lincoln, Neb., or to T. J. Thompson. 
pastor, 1726 K street. The building 
ought to be ready for use by December 
5 T. J. Thompson. 





STATE MISSION NOTES. 


I am just back from the Platte dis- 
trict convention at Weston, which was 
one of ihe best that district has had 
for a number of years. The singing 
under the leadership of Bro. Fife was 
especially good; the chorus he had 
trained did gloriously. Then the enter- 
tainment was as fine as any church in 
Platte district ever did, and that word 
of praise cannot be excelled. The work 
mapped out for this next year was, 1. A 
concentration of financial effort to help 
Mitchell park congregation, St. Joseph, 
build a house of worship. 2. An effort 
to organize the counties for aggressive 
evangelistic effort. The next conven- 
tion meets with the First church, St. 
Joseph, March 10-12, 1902. 

Again we call attention to the list of 
conventions for this month as far as 
known to us now. Clinton district, 
Pleasant Hill, 17-19; Atchison county, 
Rock Port, 22-23; Holt county, Forest 
City, 22-23; De Kalb, Prairie Garden, 
24-25; Grand River district, Brecken- 
ridge, 22-24: Montgomery county, Bell- 
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flower, 24-26; Hickory county, Wheat- 
land, 29-31. 
A Special Appeal. 

The unprecedented and wholly un- 
expected drought in the state, resulting 
in a large reduction in our receipts, 
makes a special appeal to the friends 
of state work throughout the state nec- 
essary. Not looking at all for such a 
difficulty, having every prospect of the 
largest income we have had for years, 
your board made appropriations ac- 
cordingly. To let them drop now would 
be disastrous to the work and also to 
the men who have been called from 
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_THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


The Adams Street Christian church, 


which has decided to move its location 
from Adams street to Church and Clay 
streets, is fortunate in having in these 


| trying times of our city’s history so 


other fields to enter these under your | 


board’s direction. We ask, therefore, 
for a redoubling of the effort to secure 
a contribution from every church. The 
emergency is a large one, it will take 
heroic measures to meet it, but we 
have confidence in our breahren that 
they are the very ones to say, “This 
God-given interest must not suffer.”’ 
We call upon our friends everywhere 
to come to our assistance now. 
T. A. Abbott. 
420 East Ninth street. 





BETHANY ASSEMBLY. 

The Bethany assembly encampment 
meetings for 1901 will be held on the 
beautiful grounds of Bethany park, 
near Brooklyn, Ind., July 26 to August 
12. 

Half fare on all railroads in the Cen- 
tral Traffic association. Buy tickets to 
Bethany Park, Ind., not Brooklyn. 
They will land you at the gate of the 
assembly. 

Remember this assembly is owned by 
the Christian church, and has the most 
beautiful grounds of any assembly in 
the central or western states. Come. 

L. L. Carpenter, 

Wabash, Ind. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The officers and members of the 
Church Street Christian church of 
Jacksonville, Fla., known before the 
fire, which destroyed our church home, 
as the Adams Street Christian church, 
while heartily thanking those who 
have already kindly helped us, would 
still most earnestly appeal for further 
aid to assist in the erection of a per- 
manent church building. We are just 
arranging to meet in a temporary 
house on our new lot. Our pastor, 
Bro. T. H. Blenus, so well and favora- 
bly known to our brotherhood, has 
promised to remain with us, although 
called to more inviting fields. With 


us he has suffered an almost irrepar- | 


able loss by the fire. We can do a 
most excellent work here under such 


a leader if help from more favored | 


churches can be received at this crit- 
ical period of our history. 

C. B. Smith, S. M. Lorimier, Elders; 
Edmund Randolph, J. Vincent Reid, B. 
Perkins, W. E. Alexander, Deacons. 

Address all aid to T. H. Blenus, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and it will be ac- 
knowledged at once. 


able and competent a pastor as the 
Rev. T. H. Blenus. Mr. Blenus is 
most favorably and widely known in 
our city; is much honored and es- 
teemed both for his ability and genial- 
ity, and is deserving of the best con- 
sideration in his attempts to establish 
a church in the locality to which his 
young congregation is removing. We 
bespeak for him much success and 
take pleasure in indorsing this letter 
in his behalf. 

D. U. Fletcher, Mayvr of Jackson- 
ville; P. A. Holt, President City Coun- 
cil; W. D. Barnett, Cashier National 
Bank; J. R. Parrott, Vice-President F., 
E. C. R. R.; G. U. Walker, Attorney- 
at-Law; Chas. H. Smith, Secretary 
Board of Trade; W. C. West, City Re- 
corder; Judge R. B. Archibald, Presi- 
dent Board of County Commissioners: 
J. M. Barrs, City Attorney. 





CHRISTIAN UNION IN 
JAPAN. 
Laura De Lany Garst. 
From the earliest days of Christian 
work in Japan sectarianism has been 


and organization in the native church- 
es,”” etc. 

At the Interdenominational Confer- 
ence held in Tokyo last October, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
“This conference of Missionaries as- 
sembled in the city of Tokyo pro- 
claims its belief that all those who 
are one with Christ by faith are one 
body, and it calls upon all those who 
love the Lord Jesus and His church 
in sincerity and truth to pray and to 
labor for the full realization of such a 
corporate oneness as the Master him- 
self prayed for on that night in which 
He was betrayed.” 


Subsequently some very pointed 
things have been said by eminent di- 
vines in Japan. Dr. T. T. Alexander, a 
Presbyterian, has eloquently plead 
for such a union, “that the churches 
of Christ throughout the world should 
be, as churches, in such visible com- 
munion as shall be manifest to the 
world.” Again, “Let Christ be so ex- 
alted in our thoughts, our affections, 
our actions, that all our differences 
shall sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance and flee away as the ghosts of 
night hide in the presence of the ris- 
ing sun, and the oneness for which the 
master prayed will have become an 
accomplished fact before we are aware 
of it.” 

Dr. Alexander has labored tirelessly 
for Japan for thirty years and knows 


' the necessity of union on the mission 


coldly received. In 1872 the first 
church was organized. It was the di- 
rect result of weeks of persistent, | 


melting prayer and bible study, the 
theme for consideration being the Acts 
of the Apostles. 
manifest at these meetings. Captains 
of American men-of-war, seeing the 
Japanese in fervent prayer for their 
people, the tears streaming down their 
cheeks, said, “The prayers of these 
Japanese take the heart out of us.” 
All this was the outgrowth of thir- 
teen years of devoted missionary labor. 


This first church was called “The 
Church of Christ in Japan.” The first 
article of their ‘creed’ read “Our 


whatever; it believes only in the name 
of Christ, in whom all are one; it be- 
lieves that all who take the bible as 
their guide and who diligently .study 


brethren.” 

At the first Interdenominational 
Conference in Japan, held in 1872, the 
subject of Christian Union was ear- 
nestly discussed and a_ resolution 
adopted of which the following ex- 
tract indicates the tenor: “Whereas, 
the Church of Christ is one in Him, 
the diversities of denominations 
among Protestants are but accidents, 
which, though not affecting the vital 
union of believers, obscure the one- 
ness of the church in Christendom 
and much more Pagan lands, where 
the history of the divisions cannot be 
understood * * * we, therefore, 


| take this earliest opportunity * * * 


to agree that we will use our influence 
to secure * * * identity of name 


Great emotion was | 


field. 

Bishop Fyson of the Episcopal 
church, another who counts his ser. 
vice in Japan by decades, says: “The 
question of unity seems to me almost, 
if not quite, the most important of all 


| for the church today, and I would go 


| great lengths to attain it. 


The only 


| hope of ultimate agreement amongst 
| the different Christian bodies is, as it 


seems to me, to get back to the most 
primitive time, not to the third cen- 
tury or to the second, but to the New 
Testament. That is the only common 


church does not belong to any sect basis on which we are all likely to 


| while he may 





I hold that an Episcopalian, 
consider Episcopacy 
necessary for the well-being of the 
church, is not bound to consider it 


agree. 


it are the servants of Christ and our | 2©°®SSary for the being of the church.” 


Is it any wonder, when the desire 
for union is materializing in Japan 
even in this perhaps somewhat hazy 
manner, that the hearts of the hand- 
full of workers we have there almost 
break with longings for a more ade- 
quate working force? 

Is it not, on the other hand, a very 
great wonder that the most capable 
workers the church can produce are 
not attracted in large numbers to so 
attractive a field, where all is ripe for 
the propagation of the fuller truths 
which we feel we have apprehended? 

O for a Tyler, a Scoville, a Breeden, 
a McLean, a Willet, with a hundred 
lesser lights to shake the Mikado’s 
Empire to its foundations religiously! 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
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All news items, etc., intended for this 
department should be sent to the editor at 
Midway, Ky. 


The address of Wren J. Grinstead is 
changed from Lexington to Sparta, Ky. 

H. C, Bowen reports two baptisms 
recently at Brooksville, Bracken coun- 
ty. 

The claims of the College of the 
Bible are being pushed by M. D. Chubb 
with gratifying success. 

George Ringo reports six baptisms at 
¥almouth in the last few His 
work prospers. 


weeks. 


September 30 to October 4—the date 


Cynthiana—the place: state conven- 
tion—the occasion 
M. A. Hart and J. F. Mahoney of 


Waddy, are in a good meeting with the 
church at Defoe, Henry county. 

W. G. Walker of Newtown is as- 
sisting the minister. Boyd White, ia a 


meeting with the Mt. Eden church, 
She'by county. 

Colby D. Hall of Lexington recently 
assisied W. J. Grinstead in a twenty 


days’ meeting at Glencoe, which re- 
enlted ip «leven additions. 

Z. T. Sweeney of Columbus, Ind.. is 
on the program for a lecture and 
sermon at the Park's Hill camp meet- 
ting. Nicholas county. on August 10. 

The Bracken county Christian con- 
vention was held July 11-14 at Brooks- 
ville. R. M. Hopkins, G. H. C. Stoney, 
Bela Metvalfe and H. C. Runyan were 
among those on the program. 

Lloyd Darsie, the faithful preacher 
at Paris, is spending his vacation at 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. The brethren 
at Paris are making active preparation 
for their new church building. 

We would greatly appreciate it if our 
Kentucky preachers would send us 
news items of general interest from 
time to time Address the editor of 
this department at Midway, Ky 

State Evangelist H. W. Elliott of Sul- 
phur, reports $195.87 for evangelistic 
work and $110 for local work during 
the month of June. He assisted in two 
church dedications during the 

A splendid Sunday school of thirty 
five has just been organized at East 
View, Jefferson county. by J. K. Reid 
of Louisville. He also organized a 
school at Valley about two months 
ago. 

John M. Helm, who has been preach- 
ing several years at Vanceburg, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Clifton Street 
church, Louisville. where he began 
work on the 15th inst. May God richly 
bless him in his new field. 

The Christian Missionary Society 
among our colored brethren is making 
im earnest endeavor to raise $1,000 for 
that cause during the present mission- 
ary year. Prof. T. Augustus Reid of 


month 


Maysville is the general secretary. 
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G. G. Bersot, secretary, reports 
$146.60 received for the Orphans’ Home 
during the two weeks ending July 5, 
1901. Do not neglect the home. It is 
worthy of our heartiest support. “He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.” 

A man is never made rich in the 
truest sense of the word by what he 
has around him, but by what he has 
within him—a fine appetite often 
makes a good dinner out of a poor one, 
but a fine appetite will not make a 
good digestion out of a poor one. 

It is said that Gov. J. C. W. Beck- 
ham will be invited to be present at the 
laying of the corner stone of the new 
college building soon to be erected at 
Morehead by the C. W. B. M. The oc- 
casion will no doubt be made an impor- 
tant one in that section of the state. 

One of our exchanges tells of a min- 
ister, who, during his discourse one 
Sabbath morning. said: “In each blade 
of grass there is a sermon.” The fol- 
lowing day one of his flock discovered 
the good man pushing a lawn mower 
about his yard, and paused to say: “I 
am giad to see you engaged in cutting 
your sermons short.” 

Dr. M. G. Buckner, the popular min- 
ister of the church at Ennis, Texas, is 
on a visit to his wife’s relatives in Mt. 
Sterling. He preached last Sunday for 
the Bethlehem church, Clark county, in 
the absence of the pastor, M. A. Hart. 
who is away in a meeting. Bro. Buck- 
ner is a Kentuckian by birth and we 


would like to see him remain in the 
Blue Grass state. 
Prof. O. L. Trahern has succeeded 


Mrs. J. B. Skinner as principal of the 
Kentucky Classical and Business col- 
eleg, North Middletown. He will have 
associated with him next year N. H. 
Brooks, minister of the churches at 
Bethel and Sharpsburg. Both these 
brethren are graduates of the College 
of the Bible. and are young men of 


ability. We wish for them the greatest 
success in their new work. 
~R. E. Moss was. on last Sunday 


morning, extended a call to the church 
at Maysville and will no doubt accept. 
Bro. Moss is at present minister of the 
churches at Kirksville and La Grange. 
where he has done splendid work for 
several vears. He is a young man of 
ability, a graduate of both the College 
of the Bible and Kentucky University. 
and a successful young preacher. May 
God richly bless him in his new field. 

The church at Ashland, which has 
been aided for some time by the Ken- 
tucky Christian Missionary Society, has 
ziven official notice that they can and 
will provide for their expenses in the 
furnre. Much of the success of this 
growing congregation is due to the sn- 
tiring efforts df H. B. Smith, who re- 
cently resigned to accept a call to Wit- 
tle Rock, Bourbon county. His sue- 
cessor will begin work on Septem- 
ber 1. 

At the annual state convention of the 
Kentucky Christian Endeavorers held 
last week in Covington, F. M. Tinder, 
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minister at Carlisle, was elected state 
president for the ensuing year. No bet- 
ter selection could have been made. 
Bro. Tinder is a wide-awake, progres- 
sive man, an enthusiastic Endeavorer, 
and thoroughly alive to every good 
word and work. The convention 
showed wisdom in selecting him for 
this important position. 

The South Kentucky Summer Bible 
Schoo! Association has been organized 
with the following officers—viz., Pres- 
ident. W. H. Pinkerton: vice-president, 
J. L. Gordon: secretary-treasurer, H. D. 
Smith: directors, E. J. Willis, R. L. 
Clark and J. L. Hill. The by-laws 
provide that any member of the Chris- 
tian church may become a member of 
the association by the payment of not 
more than $10 annually. The first ses 
sion. held last month at Hopkinsville. 
wus a decided success. J. B. BSriney of 
Missouri will remain as principal. 


KENGVCKY MISSION 
NOTES. 

\ day or two ago letters were sent 
to all the churches that have failed to 
pay the apportionment, and these let- 
ters must be sent every few days until! 
the churches answer either negatively 
or affirmatively. Failing to give me 
any sort of reply means that I must 
continue to bombard you with these 
appeals. Of course I do not want any 
church to refuse to help us: but if 
you do not intend to do so, it would 
be better to say so and relieve me of 
that much work and worry. 

We ought to make a_ substantial 
gain in the number of contributing 
churches this year. We have nearly 
as many on the list now as we had the 
entire year last year. We ought to 
make an increase of one hundred con- 
tributing churches with the start that 
we now have. I have just been mak- 
ing a conservative calculation, and it 
seems to me that we must make that 
kind of increase. 

The matter lies in the hands of the 
preachers. If we determine that this 
shall be done, it will be accomplished. 
I confess that the week now closing 
has not encouraged me very much. 
Not one single contribution has been 
received this week. This is very un- 
usual, and I think that this can hard- 
ly be said of any week since the be- 


ginning of my connection with the 
work—save the one just closing. 

Let us all have fellowship in the 
great work of seeking to make the 
light shine in dark places. Let us put 


our hands to the work in such a vig- 
orous way as will insure to us large 
success. H. W. Elliott. 


. . . . 
Backsliders’ Railroad to Ruin 
Fast Line Ont 
CIGARETTEBURG TO MURDERVILLE. 
Via Lagerton, Rowdytown, Topersville, Moonshine 
Hollew, Beerboro, Sipington, Gamblers’ Den, Saloon 
Siding and Devil's Carve. Other lines are tllustrated 
wit af~ etchings, showing the dangerous places tn 
life. a pew and popular book, just off the press. 
Send 25c for a copy, or cend a $1 bill forsix copies and 
circulate them Circulars free. Write CHAS. J. 

BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
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Notes. 

Bethany Beach is the attractive place 
to many on the Atlantic coast now. 
Last Sunday was the general opening 
day. 
course of erection. Visitors will find 
“The Bethany” a large cottage just 
completed, a good stopping place. 
Rates are $1.00 per day and $5.00, 
$6,00 and $7.00 per week. 

Carey E. Morgan of Richmond, Va., 
has beén quite ill for some time and 
C. P. Williamson is supplying the pul- 
pit of the Seventh Street church. 

The Piedmont Assembly at Gordons- 
ville, Va., will open on the 28th with a 
good program and a large attendance 
is expected. 

Next week is the beginning of the 
Virginia district conventions and many 
of them promise to be better than us- 
ual, with very gratifying reports of 
work done. 

The Maryland and D. C. convention 
will be held this year at Jerusalem 
church, Hartford county, Sept. 24-26. 
W. S. Hoye is president and J. A. 
Hopkins is secretary. 

P. A. Cave is doing good work at 
the Third church, Richmond, Va. His 
audiences are large and there are ad- 
ditions constantly. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


I left the field of my labors in Quak- 
er City, Ohio, for this less attractive 
but more needy section May 16. The 
following day arrived at Bluefield, 
where I remained until the following 
Monday, when, with Brother W. W. 
Williamson, I ran down the line as far 
as Welch, at which point I established 
my headquarters and arranged to 
preach every fourth Sunday. From 
thence we went to Williamson, the 
county seat of Mingo county, and ar- 
ranged to preach on the second Sunday 
in every month. Then we took in sev- 
eral places between there and Welch, 
and arranged appointments for the fu- 
ture, either for Sundays or in the week. 
Since I have settled to work I am more 
and more fascinated with it, not be- 
cause of the novelty of it or that I 
expect to revolutionize the country, but 
because of the dreadful need of the 
Savior and the appalling indifference 
of the people to their souls’ needs. 
There has been a good deal of preach- 
ing, so-called, and much that was good, 
but it has failed because of the lack 
of organization. I verily believe it is 
no worse to neglect a field altogether 
than to go into communities like these 
and hold meetings, gather young con- 


Many beautiful cottages are in | 





verts into the great church and then 
leave them without an organization 
and leaders; they are a greater prey 
to the tempter. I am here to bring 
the scattered ones together and organ- 
ize them whenever and wherever it is 
justifiable, looking forward to perma- 


nent work for the future. This is a 
great field, virgin soil, demanding he- 
roic effort, brave hearts and wise 


heads, with many other necessary qual- 
ifications, but he who comes with these 
requirements will reap a glorious har- 
vest. Why do not our young men who 
say, “We will go where the Lord di- 
rects,” turn their attention to such 
fields as this one, instead of looking 
for pleasant pastorates where stagna- 
tion prevails? 

Our territory is almost ruined by the 
flood of which you have read much. 
For a week we were shut out from the 
world, causing many to grow sick over 
the terrible suspense of not knowing 
whether their dear ones were victims 
or not. My wife, who is in Baltimore, 
Md., could get no tidings of me. She 
sent two telegrams, one to the agent, 
the other to the postmaster, but the 
wires were broken, the poles gone, so 
we could send no word. The worst is 


past, not so many lives lost, perhaps 


seventy, but the property loss is ines- 
timable; many lost their all. It will 
hinder our work because of the lack 
of finances. If any want to help these 
people with the Gospel, now is the 
time. A dollar given now will make 
the work permanent and will be worth 
many a few months or years later. The 
cry is on every hand, “Come and 
preach, give us the Gospel!” 
Wm. C. Waile. 





SOUTH-EASTERN. VA. 
DISTRICT CON- 
VENTION. 


We will have our annual meeting 
August 8-11 at Petersburg. The pros- 
pects are good for an excellent time. 
We hope to have present a more thor- 
ough representation from the churches 
than we have ever had in the dis- 
trict. The churches are urged to be 
sure to have their full quota of dele- 
gates present. We also want all the 
Sunday school teachers and Christian 
Endeavor workers it is possible for us 
to have on that occasion. 

We are desirous of having as many 
preachers present as possible. We 
want you to come and help us whether 
you have received specially an invita- 
tion or not. 

Arrangements are being made 
whereby reduced rates will be given 
to all who come. This matter is in 
the hands of our evangelizing board 
and at last reports they had not yet 
completed their arrangements. 

Wilburn, Va. L. C. Bell. 
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A Magnificent New Train. 
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Most of us are tempted to wait for 





1 


some great occasion in which to give | 


ourselves in heroic sacrifice for the 
world’s blessing. But it is not to such 
emergencies we are usually called. 
is in the common highway of human 
experience in ordinary shop, or street, 
or home we have our chance to be he- 
roes. The British Weekly recently 
quoted a stray poem clearly enforcing 
this truth: 


Not on some lone and lofty hill apart 
Did Christ the Savior render up His 


heart 

For man upon the cross of love and 
woe; 

But by the common road where to and 
fro 

The passers went upon their daily 

ways 

And, pausing, pierced Him with indif- 
ferent gaze. 

And still the crosses by life’s highways 
rise 

Beneath the blinding glare of noonday 
skies; 

Still with the wrestling spirit’s an- 
guished cry 

Blends the light mockery of the pass- 
er-by. 

While scorners, gathered at the mar- 

tyr’s feet, 

With railing tongues the olden taunts 

repeat. 


We may not go apart to give our life 


For men in some _ supernal, mystic 
strife. 

Beside the common paths of earth doth 
love 

Look from its cross to the still heav- 
ens above. 


Getting on in Life. 

Twenty years ago a _ discouraged 
young doctor in one of our large cities 
was visited by his old father, who 
came from a rural district to look aft- 
er his boy. 

“Well, son,” 
getting along?” 

“I'm not getting along at all,” was 
the disheartened answer. “I'm not 
doing a thing.” 





he said, “how are you 


It | 


as much as you have in one morning 
I would thank God that my life count- 


| ed for something.” 


“There isn’t any money in it, 
though,” explained the son, somewhat 
abashed at his companion’s vehe- 
mence. 

“Money!” the old man shouted, still 
scornfully. “Money! 
in comparison with being of use to 
your fellow men? Never mind about 
money; you go right along at this 
work every day. I'll go back to the 


| 


What is money | 


liceman replied, and turning to the 
crowd he cried: 

“Mak’ way, there. She maun get 
in. She’s Robert Louis’ mither.”’ 

People who had thought themselves 
packed too tightly to move somehow 
packed closer and let Mrs. Stevenson 
squeeze past. 

Breathless, hustled, and for once 
with her mantle and bonnet a little 


| awry, much against her will, the crowd 


| farm, and gladly earn money enough | 
| ator of the day, Lord Rosebery, say 


to support you as long as I live—yes, 


and sleep sound every night with the | 


thought that I have helped you to help 
your fellowmen.” 
“That speech,” I said to a friend of 


| mine—one who has spent many years | 


| 


| her hand. 


The old man’s countenance fell, bu* | 


he spoke of courage and patience, and 
perserverance. Later in the day he 
went with his son to the “Free Dis- 


pensary,” where the young doctor had | 
| main entrance clamoring for admit- 


an unsalaried position and where he 
spent an hour or more every day. 


The father sat by, a silent but in- | 


tensely interested spectator, 
twenty-five poor unfortunates received 


while | 


help. The doctor forgot his visitor, | 


while he bent his skilled energies to 
this task; but hardly had the door 
closed on the last patient when the old 
man burst forth: 

“I thought you told me that you were 
not doing anything,” he thundered. 
“Not doing anything! Why, if I had 


helped twenty-five people in a month 


as a conspicuously successful teacher 
—‘‘went into the bones of the young 
doctor’s life and strengthened him for 
a life of unselfish usefulness.” 

“Ah!” said the professor, “that one 
speech was worth years of text-book 
teaching. And yet it was made with- 
out an instant’s preparation.” 

“Far from it,” I answered quickly. 
“It had taken sixty years of noble liv- 
ing, struggling against sin and self, 
pressing forth in paths of righteous- 
ness, bearing the cross, following hard 
after the Perfect Man, to prepare that 
old Christian to make this speech. 
Then the moment came, and he was 
ready to teach the glorious lesson.”— 
Sunday School Times. 





Honoring Her Son. 


Perhaps the first person to believe in 
the genius of Robert Louis Stevenson 
was his mother. She was devotedly 
attached to him throughout his life, 
and realized his value to the world 
long before the world gave him a 
hearing. It was her lot to live to 
mourn his death, but she was comfort- 
ed in her trouble by the sympathy of 
the whole English-speaking world. 

Some time after his death a great 
memorial meeting was held in Edin- 
burgh. For his mother, says the au- 
thor of “Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days,” 


it was a gala day. She started for the | 
Music Hall not too early, feeling sure 


of a seat with a “reserved ticket” in 
She had declined to sit on 


the platform and preferred to be a 
| simple unit in the audience. 


The crowd was beyond expectations. 
Mrs. Stevenson arrived to find every 
passage blocked and a mass at the 


tance. 

She feared that she, with them, 
would be turned away, but as a for- 
lorn hope she appealed to a policeman. 

“It’s nae use, it’s fu’,” he said, “the 
reserved seats were a’ ta’en an hour 
ago by folks that had nae tickets and 
they wadna gang oot.” 

“I must get in!” cried Mrs. Steven- 
son, roused out of her usual calm. 
“I’ve a right to get in. I am Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s mother.” 

“Ay, you’ve the best richt,” the po- 


pushed her to the platform. There 
she hastened to take a back seat, and 
a few minutes later she heard the or- 


with an emphasis which the audience 
understood well, ‘“‘His mother is here.”’ 





Anna Blake's Missionary Work 


Anna Blake read carefully two or 
three times the slip of paper in her 
hand: “After these things the Lord 
appointed other seventy also, and sent 
them two and two before his face, 
whither he himself would come.” 

“Miss Hammond must have made a 
mistake. She surely did not mean 
that for my verse. I don’t see what 
I am to do. It doesn’t seem to teach 
anything.” 

She read the verse again, and as she 
slowly repeated the last words a ray 
of light came. 

“Why—yes—perhaps that is it. I'm 
sure I’ve read that verse dozens of 
times, but I never thought of getting 
any practical lesson out of it. Jesus 
sent his dsiciples before Him to those 
places whither He Himself would 
come. Perhaps He sends us that way 
now; perhaps He’ll send me into some 
place to prepare the way for His com- 
ing.” 

“I think, wife,” said Mr. Blake that 
afternoon, “we ought to let Anna go 
to Colorado this summer. Too close 
application at school is taking all the 
roses from her cheeks, and a few 
months among the pines up in the 
mountains would freshen her up 
amazingly. I imagine it is rather a 
rough life these ranchmen lead, and 
she may not find everything congenial 
at Cousin John’s; but as they seem 
willing to have fer come, I guess we 
can spare her this summer. She has 
too much good sense to fret much over 
uncongenial surroundings,” concluded 
the fond father. 

“T have felt all along that it would 
be well for her to go,” said Mrs. Blake; 
“and yet I have felt some hesitation 
about sending her alone to such a 
place. They seem to have no Sunday 
or anything else that is good in the 
vicinity of Cousin John’s. Still, if you 
think it best we will let her go.” 

“Anna will always carry Sunday 
with her wherever she goes,” replied 
Mr. Blake. “She may be able in a 
quiet way to do missionary work, and 
at the same time to drink in health 
with the mountain air.” 

So it was settled between her pa- 
rents that Anna’s summer would be 
spent among the Colorado mountains; 
and two weeks later found her at the 
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mountain ranch of her father’s ‘‘Cous- 
in John.” 

How strange everything appeared to 
the eyes of the girl whose life before 
this time had been bounded only by 
Illinois prairies! Cousin John’s house 
was built outof logs. It was papered 
with old newspapers, and the only pic- 
tures that adorned the walls were 
such cuts as happened to be in these 
papers. The outbuildings were small 
low affairs, the two horses almost fill- 
ing their little box of a stable. But 
here were the mountains and huge 
boulders. and apparently limitless 
acres of pine trees, and not far from 
the house a mountain brook famous 
in that region for its trout. 

“It’s the nicest place to dream in!” 
Anna wrote to her mother the day 
after her arrival. “One 
‘seeing visions and dreaming dreams’ 
amid such surroundings. I am sure I 
shall have a very happy summer.’ 

But when Sunday came she longed 
for the home church, and Miss Ham- 
mond’s helpful teaching. 

“Don’t you ever have any kind of 


much of anything else to do. Bushels 
of ’em up yonder if you want more.” 
“Thank you,” said Anna. “Are these 
three little midgets your sisters?” 
“Two of ’em is. That littlest one’s 
Mr. Grover’s Susie.” 
The little gypsy-like children were 
all seated on the rock by this time. 
“And have you any brothers and 
sisters, Susie?” Anna asked, as she 
threw one arm about the little figure 
that had nestled close beside her. 
“Only just baby, and he’s a brother, 
and I’m all the sister he’s got.” 
Anna smiled at this quaint reply, 
and then the children were further 
questioned, until soon all were talking 


| as familiarly as if they had never met | 


can’t help | 


as strangers. By and by, when Susie 
had concluded a long story of the 
wonderful acts of her baby brother, 


|} Anna told the story of the Infant Je- 


sus—all about the star and the wise 


| men, the wicked king and the flight 


service here on Sunday?” she asked 


of Mrs. Wheeler, Cousin John’s wife. 


“Sometimes a preacher comes along | 


and has meeting up to the school- 
house, but there’s nothing regular. 
Some of ’em started a Sunday schocl 
once, but it didn’t last long. There’s 
children enough in the neighborhood, 
but nobody seems to know much about 
Sunday schools up here, and the school 
kind of died out after a while.” 
Anna took her Bible and walked 
down to the brook and seating herselt 
on a large rock turned to the lesson 
which she knew Miss Hammond and 
the girls were busied with at home at 
that hour. After an hour of faithful, 
prayerful study, she closed the book, 


| The little ones 


into Egypt. 
“That’s a good story, Miss,”’ said the 
sun-browned boy, when the shadows 


had lengthened and Anna said she 


must go home. “Tell us some more, 
some time, if we come here again?” 

“Certainly. I want you to come 
every Sunday afternoon this summer, 
and bring just as many other little 
folks with you as you want to.” 

Good-bys were said, and Anna went 
home with a full heart. 

“If that is what papa calls mission- 
ary work,” she said, as she crossed the 
flower-dotted field, “I am sure it is 
very sweet to be a missionary.” 

And so the Lord found an efficient 
helper in Anna Blake that summer in 
His work in the Rocky Mountains. 
came Sunday after 


| Sunday all through the warm months, 
| to the old rock, and Anna met them 


and leaning back against the old pine | 


which grew beside the rock sat thus 
for some time thinking. Suddenly 
her verse eame to mind. 


“*He sent them into the places 
whither He Himself would come.’ I 
wonder if He sent me into this neigh- 
borhood because He wants to come 
here, too. What can I do for Him 
here?” 

“Is it your father 
about, miss?” 

Anna started at the sound of an- 
other voice than her own, for she had 
thought herself quite alone. Turning 
quickly. she saw four little ranch chil- 
dren who had approached unobserved, 
standing not far from the rock, theif 
curious eyes fixed on her face. The 
eldest, a bare-footed, bare-headed, sun- 
browned boy who carried an immense 
bouquet of mountain lilies, proved to 
be her questioner. 

“Why, no,” she answered, smiling, 
“it was not my father. Come and sit 
down here and let me arrange your 
flowers for you. How lovely these 
mountain lilies are! 
a few of them to press?” 


you're talking 


“Have ’em all, Miss, if you want. I 


jest picked ‘em ‘cause I didn’t have 





Will you give me | 


there with Bible stories and sweet 
songs until every child in the neigh- 
borhood was brought into the circle, 
and many went to their homes to sing 
the Gospel to the older people, some 
of whom seemed to have quite forgot- 
ten that ever a Savior died for them. 

“I can’t keep the tears from my 
eyes whenever I hear Susie sing, ‘I 
think when I read that sweet story of 
old,’”’ said Mrs. Grover to a neighbor 
one day. “It is one of the songs I 
used to sing when I wasagirl and lived 
in the States. Seems like I’ve forgot 
all them things since I came out here, 
and just turned to an out-and-out 
heathen. I am glad that ever Anna 
Blake was sent here to teach Susie 
what I ought to have taught her long 
ago.” 

In the early autumn Anna went back 
to her Illinois home, but the Christ 
had come into the mountain neighbor- 
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HIRAM COLLEGE 


A school for both sexes, located at Hiram, Portage 

County, Ohio, 35 miles southeast of Cleveland. 
A SPLENDID LOCATION. 

Beautiful scenery, pure air, excellent water. A 
ideal college town, modern, up-to-date, ligthed by 
electricity and having a fine system of water-works. 

GOOD BUILDINGS. 


The buildings are comparatively new. Main build- 
ing commodious and convenient in all its appoint- 
ments. A large and beautiful Christian Association 
building, erected five years ago at a cost of 830,000. 
Two excellent ladies’ halls well furnished and sup- 
plied with moderu conveniences. Music building for 
the accommodation of our large and growing music 
department. A library and observatory building just 
completed, the gift of Abram Teachout, and a War- 
ner & Swazey's nine inch ielescope, costing approxi- 


mately 85000, the gift of Lathrop ny 
LIBRARIES AND APPARA 
A large and well equipped chemical , —_— 
Two other laboratories, Physiological and Physical. 
A well selected library; large additions to this library 
will soon be made. A good museum. A large and 
wellfurnished gymnasium. 
COURSES OF STUD 
Four Classical Courses—Regular, Dy siete rial, Legal 
and Medical. Four Scientific Courses—Regular, 
Philosophical, Legal and Medical. Four Literary 
Courses—Regular, Ministerial, Legal and Medical 
Five Special Courses—Music, Oratorical, Business, 
Art. Teachers.’ Special elective courses in any 


variety. 
CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 

We have a strong body of Professors and Instruc- 
tors, twenty-four in number. They are for the most 
part specialists of large attainments and are thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. 

Literary Societies and Religious Organizations. 

Hiram has five literary - jeties of unusual 
strength and vigor; two C hristian associations that 
contribute much to the religious life of the school. 


Several departmental and social organizations of 
special interest and value. 
EXPENSES. 


Expenses are very moderate. Good table board - 
be had for ¢2.00 per week, club board for $1.25 to $1.7: 
Room rent for 50 cents to ¢1.00 per week. Tuition jor 


four to five dollars per term for each study. The 
three leading items of board, tuition and room rent 
may be reduced to about $125.00 for the college year 
of 38 weeks. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Under the auspices of the T. W. Phillips’ Loan fund 
an industrial department is being established that 


will assist about fifty young people. It is believed 
that students admitted to this department may re- 
duce the entire expense of the year, including tuition, 
to about 290.00, and those who do considerable work 
may reduce expenses to sixty or seventy dollars. Send 
for catalogue to E. V. ZOLLARS, Hiram, Ohio 
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had long turned from Him received 
| 


Him gladly. 

And so He sends His disciples before 
Him today as He did in olden time. 
Not only men and women who have 
trained themselves to do His work at 


girl who can tell a Bible story or sing 
a gospel song.—Christian Union. 





Father's Kneeling Place. 


The children were playing “hide the 
handkerchief.” I sat and watched 
them a long while, and heard no un- 
kind word and saw scarcely a rough 
movement; but after a _ while little 
Jack, whose turn it was to hide the 
handkerchief, went to the opposite end 
of the room and tried to secrete it un- 
der the cushion of a big chair. Fred- 
die immediately walked over to him 
and said in a low, gentle voice, 
“Please, Jack, don’t hide the handker- 
chief there, that is father’s kneeling 
place.” 

“Father's kneeling-place!” It seemed 
like sacred ground to me, as it did to 
little Freddie; and, by and by, as 
the years roll on, and this place shall 
see the father no more forever, will 
not the memory of this hallowed spot 
leave an impression upon the young 
hearts that time and change can never 
efface, and remain as one of the most 
precious memories of the old home? 
Oh, if there were only a “father’s 
kneeling place” in every family! The 
mother kneels in her chamber and 
teaches the little ones the morning 
and evening prayer, but the father’s 
presence is often wanting; business 
and the cares of life engross all his 
time, and though the mother longs for 
his assistance and co-operation in the 
religious education of the children he 
thinks it is a woman’s work and too 
often leaves it to her alone.—Sydney 
Advocate, 





Sophia had been praying for twelve 
years to become a foreign missionary. 
One day she had so prayed and the 
heavenly Father seemed to say: 

“Sophia, stop; where were 
born?” 

“In Germany, Father.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“In America, Father.” 

“Well, are you not a foreign mis- 
sionary already?” 

Then the Father said: 
the floor above you?” 

“A family of Swedes.” 

“And who above them?” 

“Why, some Switzers.” 

“Who in the rear?” 

“Italians.” 

“And a block away?” 

“Some Chinese.” 

“And you have never said a word to 
these people about my Son? Do you 
think I will send you thousands of 
miles to the foreigner and heathen 


you 


“Who live on 


when you never care enough about | 
them at your own door to speak with 
them about their souls?” 
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home and abroad, but every boy and | 


| good. 
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« EVERYCHING ; 
since mamma gave me the Blood Vi- 
talizer,” is the quaint expression used 
by Theresa Syll, a little girl in Gard- 
nersville, Nevada, in a letter which she 
personally wrote to the proprietor of 
Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer. It seems 
that even the little ones realize when a 
remedy possesses merit and does them 
Not a drugstore medicine. Sold 


| only by special agents or the proprie- 








tor direct. Address Dr. Peter Fahr- 
ney, 112-114 South Hoyne avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





LOW RATES TO BVFFA- 
LO EXPOSITION. 
Via the Nickel Plate Road. Three 
through trains daily, with vestibuled 
sleeping cars and excellent dining car 
service, meals being served on the 
American Club Meals plag ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Chicago 
Depot, Van Furen street and Pacific 
avenue, on the Elevated Loop. 

Write Jo=-= Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, for 
full information and beautifully illus- 
trated descriptive folder of the Expo- 
sition Buildings and Grounds. 





Wanted.—A location by a_ dentist, 
young man, graduate of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, with experi- 
ence, Prefer to practice for or with 
some established dentist in a city 
where there is an active Christian 
church. Good references. W. H. Land, 
407—153 La Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 





GOOD HOVSEKEEPING 
OFFER WITHDRAWN. 


Our liberal offer of the Good House- 
keeping Magazine in connection with 
subscriptions to The Christian Century 
can not be continued longer. The fa- 
vorable rate secured from the publish- 
ers of this magazine was for a limited 
time and has now been withdrawn. If 
any are disappointed in this re- 
member that these special offers must 
be accepted while they are open. 

The following note is from Brother 
Lowell C. McPherson of El Vedado, 
Havana, Cuba, dated July 9: “My 
Dear Brother: I enjoy reading the Cen- 
tury. As I read the Sunday school 
notes by Brother Elias A. Long, I re- 
call to memory the large Bible class 
he conducted so efficiently in my 
church in Buffalo, N. Y., where he was 
a constant blessing and strength to me, 
his pastor. But he was a pastor to his 
pastor in those days. I often crave for 
the church of Christ an increasing 
army of business never such as has 
been my pleasure to know. They have 
made many a preacher strong in his 
work by standing by him in prayer and 
counsel. May God bless the consecrat- 
ed, sensible, Christian business men, 
and may our preachers appreciate 
them more and more. We have recent- 
ly baptized 13, making 26 baptisms in 


Havana. We have many friends among 
Cubans and Spaniards.” 


REDVCED RATES TO 
NEW YORK CITY. 

From July first till further notice the 
Nickel Plate road offers round-trip 
tickets Chicago to New York City, re- 
turning same route or going and re- 
turning by different route, at option 
of passengers. No excess fare is 
charged on any of its trains. Meals 
served in up-to-date dining cars, rang- 
ing in price from 35 cents up, but not 
exceeding one dollar for each person 
served. Secure tickets and sleeping 
car berths at City Ticket Office, 111 
Adams street. ‘Phone 2057 Central. 








$13.00 TO BUFFALO AND 
RETURN $15.00 

via the Nickel Plate road from Chi- 
cago, for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Tickets on sale daily, good 
leaving Buffalo up to midnight of the 
tenth day from and including date of 
sale. Also tickets on sale daily Chi- 
eago to Buffalo and return at $16.00 for 
the round trip, with 15-day limit, in- 
cluding date of sale; $21.00 Chicago to 
Buffalo and return, good for 30 days. 

Tickets Chicago to New York and 
return at special reduced rates. Write 
John Y. Callahan, General Agent, 111 


[_ADIES # 


“Mrs. Potter's Talk to 
ladies on the New Hygiene” is 
replete with valuable informa- 
tion and new suggestions on 
PHYSICAL FORM and BEAUTY 
which every woman, married 
or single, wants to know. 
Write for the booklet—Its free, 
MRS. POTTER, Suite 66, Gro- 
ton Building, Cincinnati, 0 


~ The Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Pioncer Limited 


Electric Lighted. 
Famous Train of the World. 


Five (5) fast trains every day 
each way between Chicago, 
St. Paul & [linneapolis 
| All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















| F. A. MILLER, 
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Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc., free. Ca‘slogue FREE. AMERICAN 
WicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore.Md. | BELL FOUNDRY CO., Northville, Mich. 
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Hair to its Youthful lor. 
Cures — Glecnase 5 bee falling. 
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AND RETURN sa 
PREACHER Do you need a Serme« aon 
book? We make them. 
A 288 page blank book, specially puled, indexed, and 
bound in pebbie black leather. Opens fiat; size of 
. : our teacher's bible. Every preacher needs one. 
Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit epaid to any address, $1.00. Satisfaction guaran- 

August 31, 1901, via teed. Address, 


EVANGELIST PUBLISHING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago & North-Western| | ——— 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific West Virginia 
Christian 


( 
Newsy-Practical--Scriptural } 


Published in the interest of the churches 7 
of Christ in West Virginia. B. L. Smith, F. 
D. Power, B.Q. Denham, W. J. Wright and 
A. McLean are among its contributors. 

Published every two weeks; 16 pages; 50 
cents @ year. Samples free. 


W. VA. CHRISTIAN CO. 


Box 213 = = = Cameron, W, Va. 














THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York 435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philade!phia 507 Smithf' id St., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago 2KingSt East, Toronto, Ont] 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Dining Cars, 
Puliman Buffet en and Oo Compartment Sleeping Oars. 
cago an > 
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~ NEW SONG BOOK 
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on this beautiful train 
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Chicago-St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Limited Express 


4,000 ORDERED IN ONE DAY 








322 songs, retaining the best of the old, to which have 
It is electric lighted and been added many new compositions by authors of 
heated by steam, carries note. Highly commended by all who have examined 

a library-buffet-smoking ‘|| Sample sheets to any address on application %% 2% 6% 


FE DITED by A. J. Showalter and E. G. Sewell. 320 pages; 








_— ning wad la carte MUSIC EDITION..BOARDS MUSIC EDITION..CLOTH 
and everything there is Single copy, by mail, prepaid.......6 50 Single copy, by mail, prepaid.......* 5° 

to make one comfortable. Per dozen, by express, not prepaid. . 4 Per dozen, by express, not prepaid 
Per dozen, by mail, prepaid ......--. Per dozen, by mail, prepaid .....-.. 710 

Leaves CHICAGO 6.30 p. m. Daily 

i . WORD EDITION..BOARDS WORD EDITION..CLOTH 
By paying the closest attention Single copy, by mail, prepaid....... 20 Single copy, by mail, prepaid...... 25 
to little details, by constantly Per dozen, by express, not prepaid.. 200 Perdozen,by express, not prepaid 2 75 
inviting criticism and by provid- Per dozen, by mail, prepaid .-.-----. 230 Per dozen, by mail, prepaid .....- 3 00 


ing only the best of everything, 
our Dining Cars hav achieved 


an international reyavanwa. ff ||] 20"t8".4'* GOSPEL ADVOCATE PUBLISHING CO. S2intssee 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Ager C. B. & Q. R. R. | 
208 Adams Street, Chicago, lil. | ‘ 


PUBLISHED IN BOTH ROUND AND SHAPED NOTES 











peace, cememeres 




















Christian Melodies 


BY PROF. WM. J. KIRKPATRICK 


Professor Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, the author of CHRISTIAN MELODIES, is one of the leading and best known gospel song 
writers in the world toda His songs have been sung the world over in almost every town. Some of his songs have been 
translated and sung in all languages. He has the advantage of many years of experience as a musician and song writer, and 
has put the best productions of his life time, as well as the best songs of the principal song writers of the country, into 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES. This certainly insures for this book the greatest variety and the best quality of songs. 


A Book of the Rarest Musical Gems 


This is the universal pronouncement of all musicians who have used or examined this new and popular 
song book. All responses from those using the book are enthusiastic praises. ‘‘Best book of the kind I 
have ever seen.’’ ‘*The more we use it the better we like it.’’ ‘‘Gets better all the time;’’ etc. These are 
samples of expressions received. No other book on the market approaches it as an all-purpose church song 
book. Itis mechanically perfect, neat, artistic and durable. It contains 192 pages and 227 songs. 


>) 
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'V lelodies 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 


Fac-simite of Coven, Reouceo. Fror, We, Jd, Kinxpatnicn. 


THE CHOICEST SONGS OF THE CENTURY 


Every song writer has a few favorite songs—or those which he regards as his best—and which make 
for the author his reputation. Every musician has also his own peculiar style. A book written principall 
by one man does not excel, as it has no variety of style and but a few very good songs. In CHRISTIA 
MELODIES, eighty leading song writers have contributed their favorite or best songs. This insures 
not only a collection of the most excellent songs, but also the greatest variety of style. This is why peo- 
ple never grow tired of the songs in CHRISTIAN MELODIES. Besides its large number of the latest 
songs it contains a great many of the old songs that have become popular favorites and never die. 

No expense was spared in the production of this book. The best songs were secured regardless of their 
cost. Many very good songs were rejected because not good enough. No other book shows such care and 
yadgment in excluding the inferior and including only the best. No cheap devices or make shifts, 
such as rivets were used in binding. It is a hand sewed book, which is the best and most expensive style 
ot binding. If you want the most popular, best wearing and most satisfactory all-around song book get 
Christian Melodies, pronounced by all who have used it, ‘*A Book of Gems.” It is the best and cheapest. 


Boards, $20, Limp Cloth, $17.50 per 100; $2.50 per doz., not prepaid; Single copy 25c postpaid. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY, 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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